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“Say, did you notice that those 
A-3 Ride-Control Trucks shown at 
the Allied Exhibit in Chicago last 
month were equipped with UNIT 
BRAKE BEAMS?” 

















; the years we have watched the sales 
of Bethlehem One-Wear Wrought-Steel Wheels 
grow from tens of thousands to hundreds of 
thousands, and roll past the million mark. In 
a product of this character, one million is a 
very large number. It indicates repeat busi- 
ness, which is, after all, the best testimonial 
to quality. 

In many classes of freight service, a Bethle- 
hem one-wear wheel can reasonably be ex- 
pected to last for the life of the car body. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


BETHLEHEM WROUGHT-STEEL WHEELS ond FORGED-STEEL AXLES 


blished weekly by Sinmors-Boardmat 
t the Post Office at Philadelphia 
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How This Control System Operates 


As the engineer notches up the THROTTLE, diesel engine. Automatically, generator ex- TLE, energizes the GOVERNOR. 
an electric signal is flashed through the citation is increased. More power flows Thus, when the TACHOMETER GENER- 
ENGINE CONTROL PANEL to the GOVERNOR. from the main generator to the traction ATOR signals that speed is low, the 
The GOVERNOR does the rest. Auto- motors; smoothly the train gathers momen- GOVERNOR increases the amount of fuel 
matically, new fuel and current tum. fed to the engine. If this action does nos 
Henite are cot. AviomOOMY, 6 s ctintior manner, the GOVERNOR acts bring speed up to normal, the GOVERNOR 
more cilisfedto the  ematically to hold engine speed constant ‘then decreases excitation of the generator 
to unload the diesel and allow it to regain 
speed. Opposite action occurs when less 


in spite of changes in load or in the engine's 
ability to deliver power. In this case, 
however, the TACHOMETER ‘speed is needed. 
GENERATOR, not At all times, control exercised by the 
the THROT- GOVERNOR is so fast and so precise that 
the engine can be operated at its optimum 
speed and load without danger of over- 
speeding or harming the engine. 
Regulation is within plus 
er minus one-half of 
one per cent. 


LEGEND 


MANUAL 
CONTROL CIRCUITS 


Selector 
| te ee ee Speed 
>> DYDD PD Melia ssi Load Control 


wien Mechanical Linkage Power Supply ; 
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OAO CONTROL/ 


This Accurate Regulating System Helps Improve Engine Performance, Reduce 





Maintenance, Increase Life of Equipment. 


Controlling the 1500 horsepower of the new Alco-G.E. diesel-electric road loco- 
motive is a new power plant regulating system so responsive—so fast and precise 
in its operation—that it actually anticipates a change in load on the diesel engine 
. and automatically corrects for it before the change can affect the speed of 
the engine! : 
As a result, engine speed is held more nearly constant—at the rate called for 
by the throttle—than is possible with a conventional governor. This means im- 
proved performance—more economical operation. 
Nerve center of the regulating system is the new electric governor. Energized 
by a tachometer generator, whose output is proportional to the speed of the diesel 
engine, this governor transforms electric impulses into mechanical action to con- 
trol the fuel racks—and hence the speed—of the engine. 
But this control system does far more than merely hold engine speed constant. 
In addition, it quickly and automatically adjusts generator demand to correspond 




















with the engine’s ability to deliver power. It limits maximum amount of fuel that 
can be fed to the engine at any given 
throttle setting. It limits generator output. 
This governoring system insures unsur- 
passed engine performance regardless of 
variations in the demands placed upon it. 
The result is top-flight performance at 
all times. This diesel-electric—like all 
its component parts—is really built to 
increase railroad earning power. 


THE NEW ALCO-G.E. “1500” 
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TO INCREASE RAILROAD EARNING POWER 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE RAILROADS 







hat is the lightest 
part of the load? 


cama 





RAILROAD INCOME 
AND OUTGO 
(First six months, 1946) 


For each dollar of revenue received, 
the railroads paid out more than a 
dollar, distributed as follows: 














i a a 53.1 cents 
For materials and fuel . 25.1 cents 
For other operating costs 10.0 cents 
SS ee 7.5 cents 
For interest, rentals and 

other fixed charges for 

use of copital ..... 5.0 cents 


100.7 cents 















Total 


(7? mpm o—aaanamaeraamammmememmmmmmatat. 
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railroads has been going down. Railroad manage- 


Ass IN PRACTICALLY every other line of business, 
the cost of running a railroad has been steadily ris- 





ments have been alert to opportunities to retire in- 


ing during recent years. debtedness, or refund it at lower interest rates. As a 





Wages, by far the largest single item in railroad 
costs, now average 53% more than they were just 
before the war. Prices of materials, supplies and 
fuel — the second largest item — are up 47%. 

But while operating costs have been rising, the 
cost of the capital it takes to build and improve 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 









result, fixed charges on the capital invested are less 
today than they were in 1912—although investment 
in railroad plant has almost doubled since then. 

The big part of the cost of running a railroad is 
the operating cost. The cost of the capital is the 
lightest part of the load. 


RAILROADS uisiccion coc. 





LL AMERICA 





PARTNERSHIP WITH 


RAILWAY AGE 













¢ of all the American Railroads using 
Ride-Control Trucks have already re-ordered—one 
' as often as 12 times. 

More than 38,000 sets of this easy-riding truck 
are in service or on order for 64 railroads and pri- 
vate car owners. Ride-Control is the modern truck 
for all loads, all speeds, all needs. 





A:S-F Kide-Conteod TRUCK 


NO SPRING PLATES*NO SPRING PLANKS 


LONG SPRING TRAVEL - CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL 








MINT-MARK OF () FINE CAST STEEL 





CAN STEEL FOUNDRIES | 










































When the St. Louis-‘San Francisco Railway rebuilt 
cars 1203, 1207, 1208 and 1213, the inside finish was 
provided by Haskelite. PLYMETL was specified for 
doors (interior, end and vestibule); partitions, bulk- 
heads, pier panels, upper and lower wainscoting, 
and end panels. Other Haskelite materials were 
specified for upper deck panels, air ducts and floors. 


Frisco men estimate that in Car 1208 (illustrated) 
considerably more than 7500 pounds were saved 
by using Haskelite interior finish instead of hollow- 
steel partitions and paneling. Weight saved by 





Haskelite floor construction alone was 1400 pounds. 
And this weight saving was accomplished without 
sacrificing safety. 

The “Frisco” railroad was so well pleased 
with the performance of Haskelite materials in the 
rebuilt cars that they have been specified for the 
same applications in 38 new streamlined cars now 
on order. The “Frisco” anticipates an equal or 
greater saving in weight in these new cars. In a 
12 car train, this means a weight saving of more 
than 45 tons. Here, indeed, is proof of the “light 
touch” of PLYMETL. 


PLYMETL — The metal-clad plywood. 


Write for 








“Plan with Plymet! 


The new “Plan with Plymetl” catalog contains com- 
plete information on use, fabrication, fastening, and 
finishing of Plymetl. Write for your free copy today. 


RAILWAY AGE 








or building the new 


PICTURE 


The view below shows one end of the in- 
terior of Car 1208 with Plymetl bulkhead 
installed. Plymetl wainscoting and pier 
panels are in the process of installation. 











HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Department RR-11 Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
CANADA: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


October 12, 1946 


























Proved and © 
Improved 


@ In 1934 the first of the world’s high-speed, lightweight trains took § 

to the rails with Houdaille* equipment to insure smooth stability and ™~ 
riding comfort. Since that time Houdaille* Hydraulic Controls have 
been used on most of America’s speediest streamliners. They have given 
tens of millions of miles of dependable performance—twelve years of ‘ 
consistent proof that they are the best answer to vertical, lateral and 


journal box control. 


The experience of the years and new engineering developments have 
led to improvements and refinements which make today’s Houdailles* 
even finer than those which have established such satisfactory records 
in the past. That is why you will find that most of the new trains— 
those now in the shops and on the drawing boards of American 


designers—will be Houdaille* equipped. 







* Pronounced—Hoo-dye 
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Laying pipe’s a pipe 





NORTHERN PACIFIC right-of-way near Duluth, Minn. 
Installing 40 feet of culvert tile in 9-hour day. Trac- 
tor uses about 1 gallon of 8¥c fuel in an hour. 


A suxpvozer at the front—a Hyster winch 
at the back—and a special demountable boom 
for operating drag-line. . . . Tie these up to the 
power, traction and maneuverability of a rugged 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor, and you have one 
ef the most versatile, fastest working rigs for 
right-of-way maintenance ever devised. 


Reaching “in and under” to excavate dirt— 
spreading and back-filling — moving and placing 
heavy pipe. .. . These and many other jobs (like 





this 
equipment 








ditch cleaning, bank sloping, shoulder building, 
ballast spreading) are really a “pipe.” 

And — “Caterpillar” Diesels are virtual Methuse- 
lahs of long tractor life, as you'll find when you 
see the hour meter measuring out their many 
thousands of work hours. 

Your “Caterpillar” dealer has some “eye-open- 
ing” facts about these husky work units — and 
about the efficient service behind them. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


eee. V.8. PAT. Orr. 


ENGINES - TRACTORS * MOTOR GRADERS + EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


- 
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If your new or improved consumer product requires 
the moss-production techniques and specialized 
COLGATE facilities that produce these aluminum coast- 
ers by the millions . . . or if your industrial product 
calls for split-thousands accuracy, in large or small 
quontities, such as required in this radio speaker in 
order to assure perfect fitting and absolute inter- 
changeobility of the stamped, blanked, and formed 
chossis — then it will be to your advantage to consult 
with COLGATE! 

The extreme range of specifications and the diverse 
use of these products are an excellent indication of 
the versatility and the broad range af scope erate 
by COLGATE’S “ENGINEERED SERVICE” _ 
to manufacturers of consumer and in- 
dustrial products. From the initial rough- 
idea stage to final assembly, this unique 
and comprehensive service provides ad- 
vance design and engineering aid in 
the form of preliminary conferences that 
solve your problems before designs have 
been started, also after blueprints have 
been prepared. 

COLGATE’S sales-minded designers 
and engineers will help develop your 
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COLGATE _ 


“ENGINEERED SERVIC 
in Aluminum, Magnesium, Stainless Steel 
SOLVES YOUR PARTS-PRODUCTION 
AND ASSEMBLY PROBLEMS 








new product ideas, improve old products by substi- 
tuting Aluminum, Magnesium, or Stainless Steel for 
other materials and give your product these sales- 
building features — lighter weight, added beauty, in- 
creased strength and durability, resistance to corro- 
sion, thermal and electrical conductivity, improved 
product appearance ond performance. 

COLGATE can help solve your problems and func- 
tion as your “branch factory” by providing ample 
space, supplying the specialized skills and know-how 
for fast, economical fabrication and assembling of 
precision parts — and get your product to market 
faster by meeting delivery dates with dependable 
regularity. For immediate action wire 
or write, complete confidence assured, 
no obligation. 


Completely centralized facilities in- 
clude our own tool and die shop in 
addition to Hydraulic Presses 10 to 
750 tons, and Mechanical Presses 
2% to 200 tons. 


STAMPING « FORMING « DRAWING | 
WELDING « FINISHING « ASSEMBLING 
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ADZED AND BORED 
CROSS TIES 


BRIDGE TIES 
PILES 


FRAMED 
BRIDGE TIMBERS 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


COLONIAL : GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING [Ane © CREOSOTING 








COMPANY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 


ADORESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO. ILL., OR LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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: Side rods made of 
molybdenum steel combine 
strength and lightness. 


MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED GOR CANNED @ FERROMOLYBDENUM @ “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS, 


Company 
ork City 







































































These Little Spuds 
so to Market ..... 


Riding the rails to the freight sidings of Everytown, U.S.A. ... 
18,000,000 tons of them every year. Potatoes... a staple food of the 
best-fed, best railroad-served nation on earth ... from the rich acres 


of Maine, Idaho, California and Long Island. 


And to make his trip to market not only a fast but a pleasant one, 
Mr. Spud gets careful temperature conditioning in his “highballing” 


refrigerator car... arriving at destination in all his earthy freshness. 


Q.C.f-, with the cooperation of the railroads, is continually develop- 
ing more modern rolling stock... for still better delivery of the nation’s 


freight ... for still more attractive service to the travelling public. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
p p p PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TO AMERICA’S RAILROADS 








































































Ample Strength 





This is a simple way of illustrating the 
great strength of corrugated metal pipe. 
In the case of rigid pipe, the load is con- 
centrated at the top and bottom, while 
corrugated pipe distributes the load 


uniformly around its circumference. 


These are four important reasons 
why Armco Perforated Pipe gives 
quick, positive drainage where bal- 
last pockets prove troublesome. 
Long lengths mean there is less 
chance for your subdrainage sys- 
tems to get out of order because of 
localized soil-shifts. Strong, tight, 
bolted joints hold the 20’ sections 
securely together. Individual sec- 


tions of pipe don't get out of line. 





‘\— 





’ 
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Armco Pipe is corrugated for high 
inherent strength. It also has the 
ability to deflect slightly under 
loads. This compresses the soil at 
the sides and tends to equalize the 
pressure around the entire pipe, 
thereby increasing its load-carrying 
capacity. The small, evenly spaced 
perforations in Armco Pipe admit 
the water freely but exclude the 


surrounding backfill. 









Stabilized with Armco Perfor- 
ated Pipe, your roadbeds need less 
maintenance, Costs go down. Speed 
restrictions are lifted. Ballast 
pockets are completely drained. 

For complete information about 
ArMCO Perforated Pipe, write your 
nearest Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. office—or the general 
offices of the company, 3525 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


/ | 
Meo Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
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Alloy steels in huge diesel locomotive 


engines, such as these, provide needed 
strength without adding excess weight. 





For crankshaft, connect- 
ing rods, piston pins, 
gears, axles, bearings 
and other working parts 
of diesel locomotives, there is one material that can do the 
job better than any other. It’s Alloy Steel—and here’s why: 
1. Alloy Steel is exceptionally strong and tough. Its high 
strength-to-weight ratio provides extra strength in high- 
speed, heavy-duty locomotives without adding excess 
weight. 

2. Alloy Steel responds uniformly to heat treatment. It has 
a greater range of hardenability than any other material 
— produces hard, wear-resisting surfaces for bearing areas. 
3. Alloy Steel resists fatigue. It is indicated for all parts 
subject to recurrent strains or to sudden, repeated rever- 
sal of stresses. 


Other Republic Preducts include Stainless, High S 
October 12, 1946 


FOR DIESEL WORKING PARTS 
—no other material can equal ALLOY STEELS 





4. Alloy Steel resists wide variations in temperature— 
desert heat or sub-zero cold. 

5. Alloy Steel saves money in the long run—through in- 
creasing life of working parts and keeping equipment out 
of repair shops and in service. 

For efficiency and economy, Alloy Steels should have an 
important place in every railroad equipment program. 
And Republic—world’s leader in alloy steel making—is 
qualified to help you find that place in your program. 
Write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y 


ALLOY STEELS 
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Put a businessman in this conference room car, 
provide him with lots of light plus plenty of con- 
ditioned air and his patronage is yours. 

Equip this car’s V-Belt axle drive with the new 
Dayton “D-R” V-Belt and you have the most 
dependable, efficient device known for the trans- 
mission of adequate power. 

This new Dayton “D-R” V-Belt, thanks to 


war-born research, has stronger fabrics, improved 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 





HELP KEEP BUSINESS “MOVING” 
WHILE ON THE MOVE 


long-life compounds and new construction princi- 
ples. Yes, it is a far better belt than even the 
famous “D-R” V-Belt, prewar. This new belt is 
designed to give well over 150,000 miles of 





service. Dust, dirt, heat, cold, ice, rain or snow 
do not affect its performance. 

Write today to get the story in full, direct from 
a Dayton Railway Specialist. You will find the 


time you spend with him worth while. 


e DAYTON 1, OHIO 











Advantages of the Dayton “D-R” V-Belt Axle Drive 


1. Quiet and smooth performance with high 4, Duplicate equipment is not necessary to take 
availability—in 15 years a mechanical fail- care of emergencies— when wheel changes 
vre due to V-Belts has never been reported. must be made, only the axle pulleys need 

to be removed. 


2. Provides a flexible, cushioned connection 


between the car axle and the driven unit 5, It greatly reduces maintenance cost on mech- 


that protects generators and other equip- anical equipment as well as on the drives, 
ment should a mechanical failure occur. 6, |t imposes o minimum weight on the car axle. 

3.11 is convenient and economical to install. . . 7, Easy and simple to install, dependable in 
no complicated or expensive truck changes are operation, and insures uninterrupted per- 
neces,ary ...no special axles are necessary. formance. 
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THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Lead is still critically short, so you 


Repel 


Sti ep se ee ee must conserve your batteries. Call 


Saget SS 








Gould and ask for a Gould service 











BM! eos ee Near nee man. He will help you set up simple 
eatin eh AS te hase | | 
and effective charging and main- i 
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battery life. | & 
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The Baitery Picked by Engineers 
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HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 











RAILWAY SUPPLY DIVISION 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
3001 Willoughby Tower Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. OFFICE 
1028 Connecticut Ave. N. W. 


Sd 
o* 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO., MONROE, MICH. 
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Designed for application to your equipment 
without disturbing existing spring capaci- 
ties, Monroe’s Direct-Double-Action Hy- 
draulic Shock Absorbers have proved over 
millions of railway car miles to really take 
the punishment out of riding. 

Monroe consulting engineers, with their 
30-year background of experience, are im- 
mediately available to work with you in 
designing new, lighter weight cars and in 
rehabilitating rolling stock. Write or wire. 








The IMPROVED FAIR typifies 
bridge construction because of its | 
girder strength insuring structural | 
dependency and long life . 





CLEVELAND 
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No other protective paint for metal has ever 
known such wide acceptance by industry, 
through the years, as Red Lead. And re- 
cent scientific research has disclosed that 
Red Lead’s outstanding performance re- 
sults from basic characteristics of the pig- 
ment itself. 


Not the least important of these is the ability 
of Red Lead to halt electro-chemical ac- 
tion — the fundamental cause of rusting. 


in this action weak currents are generated, 
due to physical and chemical differences 
in the metal and to other factors. These 
lead to corrosion of the iron. 


These factors are always present, but their 
effects are eliminated by Red Lead. 


Here's what happens: Red Lead, because of its 
singular composition, possesses properties 
which enable it to form a compact, tightly 
adherent, protective film, located at the 
interface of the metal and the paint coat- 
ing. See cross section diagram above. 


This film—-so thin that it is not apparent 
to the human eye— is in very intimate con- 
tact with the metal, and its formation halts 
electro-chemical action — and the corro- 
sion of the metal. 


Once formed, it is essential that the continuity 
of the film be maintained — if the shield 
is to be effective. When Red Lead pig- 
mented paint is used, any small breaks in 
the protective shield, due to abrasive ac- 
tion or otherwise, are readily healed. The 
metal remains in a rust-inhibited condi- 
tion as long as Red Lead coats the surface. 


fied Lead 
halts Ihust-Producing 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL ACTION 





"M@ERED LEAD PAINT 
4* PROTECTIVE BARRIER 


Yj @= BASE METAL 


The invisible safeguard against corrosion 
This diagram shows the interfacial film, located at 
the metal and paint-film interface. The formation 
and the maintenance of this shield by Red Lead 
halts electro-chemical action . .. safeguards the 
metal against rust. 

















Specify RED LEAD for All Metal Protective Paints 
The value of Red Lead as a rust preventive 
is most fully realized in a paint where it is 
the only pigment used. However, its rust- 
resistant properties are so pronounced that 
it also improves any multiple pigment 
paint. No matter what price you pay, you'll 
get a better paint for surface protection 
of metal, if it contains Red Lead. 


Write for New Booklet “Red Lead in Corrosion 
Resisting Paints” is an up-to-date, authorita- 
tive guide for those responsible for specifying 
and formulating paint for structural iron and 


steel. It describes in detail the scientific rea- 


sons why Red Lead gives superior protection. 
It also includes typical specification formu- 


las. If you haven’t received your copy, address 


nearest branch listed below. 

a * as 
The benefit of our extensive experience with 
metal protective paints for both underwater 
and atmospheric use is available through our 
technical staff. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6; Buffalo 3; 


Chicago 80; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; San 
Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co, of Mass.); 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pittsburgh 
30, (National Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 25, W. Va. 
(Evans Lead Division). 


Duteh Boy 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Reed Lead 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 
ALLOY STEEL PISTONS 
AND COMBINATION 
UNIVERSAL SECTIONAL 
BULL AND PACKING RINGS 










Locomotive operating efficiency depends upon sev- 
eral factors, one of which is improved cylinder op- 
eration that results from the application of LFM 
Light Weight Alloy Steel Pistons and Universal 
Sectional Bull and Packing Rings. Much lighter than the conventional type, 
LFM Light Weight Pistons have definite operating advantages, such as— 









e elimination of steam leaks, saving power and fuel 
Pioneers in the Development of e reduction of wear to other component parts “< 
the Light ‘Weight Piston ane Gam; e increased mileage between renewals a 
bination Sectional Packing ‘ d 
e considerably reduced maintenance costs . 
Established 1872 , ; f Paar ‘ 
LFM’s engineering and shop facilities are available at all times to your 
mechanical department for consultation on efficient locomotive operation. 
THE LOCOMOTIVE FINISHED MATERIAL CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS « NEW YORK CITY « -CHICAGO, ttt. - 
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“or complete details 
and engineering 


data write: 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND °* ST. PAUL * BALTIMORE * RICHMOND, VA. ° MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


E October 12, 1946 
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CUSHIONED MOTION 


=-one simple device cushions and controls both lateral and vertical motion 


Simple, trouble-free design based on 
time-tested railroad principles—no costly, 
hard-to-maintain attachments. 


« This unique arrangement of built-in later- 
al springs functions between side frame and 
bolster. It provides controlled, resilient 


cushioning of lateral motion and actuvates 


@ OCULLIN STEEL CO 


Ps aiiar LOUIS 


CAST 


snubbing elements which cushion and con- 
trol vertical motion. 


w The resilient contact between side frame 
and bolster maintains constant controlled 
alignment —eliminates lateral impacts —re- 
duces lateral journal stresses. 


@ Designed to make higher speeds really 
safe for lading, cars and roadbed. 
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LISTEN 


On some twenty-three railroads in the United States 
our steel toe safety shoes can be purchased in the 





railroads’ company stores on a pay roll deduction plan. 
ff the railroad where you are employed is one of those having our service, you will find the 
right shoe for your job made of the right materials to give WEAR and also a correct fit to 


give COMFORT. Ask your nearest Railroad Stores Department for information. 


Shoes for TRACKMEN — WAREHOUSEMEN — SHOPMEN — TRAINMEN — FOREMEN 





HEAVY OUTSIDE WORK - 
composition outsole. Sizes 5 to 1 
and 12. Widths D, BE. 
UNION MADE 


Safety First sHot COMPANY 


HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Industrial Shoes for a Half Century 
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Schaefer takes 

the metal that 
would make three levers 
of the solid type and forges 
from it four scientifically 
designed Schaefer levers. 
Each is lighter in weight by 
one third, yet stronger than the 
solid lever. The chart shows 
the smaller deflection of the 
Schaefer lever under load. Be- 
cause the design is correct, re- 
sistance to stress is uniform 
throughout the entire length. 
Every manufacturing operation 
is accurately controlled, holes 
are correctly spaced and reamed 


to exact size. Specify Schaefer. 


PITTSBURGH, 





PA. 
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WITH “UNION” 


earns new locomotives and cars will 
strengthen your railroad’s position in relation 


‘to competitive forms of transportation. But, how 


can you extract the maximum utilization from 
this equipment, with greater economies and un- 
surpassed safety? Here’s the answer—“Union” 
Centralized Traffic Control! 

With this modern and efficient method of 
directing train movements by signal indications, 
you eliminate the “red tape” of train-order dis- 
patching. You also reduce the number of un- 
necessary delays encountered in effecting train 
meets, because trains may be advanced until the 
most opportune times and places for meets de- 


UNION SWITCH & 


SWISSVALE 
New York 


Chicago 


velop. This means that overall road time is 
greatly reduced and trackage is available for the 
movement of other trains with safety. As a 
result ‘schedules can be improved without resort- 
ing to excessive and uneconomical speeds which 
introduce exorbitant wear and tear to your rolling 
stock. Furthermore, these exacting modern sched- 
ules can be maintained with greater rehability 
and assurance of on-time arrivals at destinations. 

Let our representatives show you how “Union” 
Centralized Traffic Control can help move those 
new cars and locomotives to destinations faster, 
with greater efficiency, so that they can produce 
more ton and passenger miles. 


SIGNAL COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Louis San Francisce ~- 
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The Week at a Glance 


IN SPITE OF STORM: Ap article on 
page 600 describes in some detail the 
“hook-up” by which the Pennsylvania, as 
an experiment, used a thousand mile detour 
over commercial telegraph circuits and 
beamed radio to transmit the electric im- 
pulses operating switches and signals in 
Cc. T. C. territory. Here is proof that in 
time of crippling sterm or devastating 
floods which interrupt regular line wire 
circuits there need be no equivalent break- 
down of C.T.C. opefation, since some al- 
ternate electrical route around the gap, 
however unorthodox it may be, can readily 
be substituted for the regular carrier 
channels. 
@ 

THE WAY TO SOCIALIZE: The 
technique for bringing about socialization 
of industry is relatively simple—just par- 
alyzing that industry through strikes. So 
a speaker at the recent annual Associated 
Traffic Clubs meeting, reported herein, 
told that gathering, and as an example he 
pointed to the nation’s coal mines, now in 
government control as a result of a strike 
encouraged by government policies. If 
the people who depend on private enter- 
prise for their jobs and the sort of oppor- 
tunities Americans always have enjoyed 
aren’t going to do anything to bring. to 
a halt—and reverse—this trend toward 
state control of -industry, who is? That, 
in effect, was the question put to the 
assembled traffic men. 


* 
CROSSING PROTECTION: In an 
illustrated article in this issue the point is 
made that very much more can be accom- 
plished to save life and to reduce property 
damage resulting from railway-highway 
grade crossing accidents through the in- 
stallation of adequate warning lights and 
gates and the closing of little-used crossings 
than through elaborate and costly grade 
separation projects. Naturally some of 
the more vociferous highway “users” would 
prefer to see crossings at grade eliminated 
—at the expense, of course, of the tax- 
payers and the railroads—so their vehicles 
could avoid a few stops, and the engineers 
doubtless find in such elaborate structures 
greater opportunity to demonstrate their 
skill, but simple, standardized and rela- 
tively inexpensive protective devices have 
their definite practical advantages for all 
except the very busiest intersections. 
® 

“CARRY BACK” MAKES NET: 
Because the railroads made some money 
last year, generally speaking, and had to 
pay proportionate taxes to the federal 
treasury, they are able this year (though 
they will not be in 1947) to “carry back” 
to income parts of such taxes. This device, 
put into the law primarily for industries 
whose war output, and profit, were far above 
normal, and not particularly for the bene- 
ft of the railroads, enables the Class I 
roads as a whole to report a net income 
lor the first eight months of this year of 
about $55.4 million. Last year, as reported 
in the news pages, net was for the compar- 
able period almost $444 million. And this 





year, without taking these exceptional tax 
credits into consideration, these same rail- 
roads ended the eight months $4.9 million in 
the red, though they had, except for strikes, 
just about all the business they could 
handle. Yet people in high government 
offices have been advising the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to wait for “proof” 
the railroads need more revenues! 
@ 

LOSS ADMITTED: Having run short 
of bookkeeping loopholes, and of interest 
collected, the government barge lines admit 
a deficit of $845 thousand on last year’s 
operations. As the news pages report, there 
is still much ado made over the “sayings” 
which are said to accrue to the “public” 
from the outfit’s transportation business, 
and the idea that it would have to pay taxes 
and meet other charges if run like the pri- 
vate businesses it competes with is soft- 
pedaled according to precedent. 


@ 
POWER ABUSED: By taking advan- 
tage of their political strength (and of the 
apathy and lack of understanding of that 
three-fourths of the working population 
which does not belong to a labor union) the 
unions have secured a legal power of 
monopoly which their leaders purposely 
use—and abuse—to conspire and to act in 
ways to inflict on the whole public incon- 
venience and losses and even actual suffer- 
ing. Employers have no such power, and 
the public would not permit them so to use 
it if they did have it, and did choose to 
abuse it in such short-sighted fashion. It 
is short-sighted because (this issue’s lead- 
ing editorial observes) the inescapable con- 
sequences are depression and unemployment, 
the effects of which hit union members 
hard, even if their leaders are relatively 
immune. 

e 
PRACTICAL POLITICS: There is a 
way by which such abuse of power by union 
leaders can be curbed, but so-called regula- 
tion of unions—much discussed but seldom 
voted on—will not accomplish that result 
unless it involves a definite and complete 
removal of those leaders’ exemption from 
the operation of the laws that otherwise 
apply to conspiracy, restraint of trade, 
coercion, blackmail and acts of violence. 
Congress can remove the unions’ monop- 
olistic powers by subjecting their leaders 
to the same legal restraints it applies to 
other citizens. But Congress is not likely 
to take such action until the demand for it 
becomes at least as impressive politically as 
the union leaders’ demand for unrestrained 
privileges. 

e 
NEW COMMODITY DATA: Changes 
in the system for reporting freight move- 
ment by commodities have been worked 
out by the railroads and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to be effective next 
January 1. The most conspicuous differ- 
ence between the new and old forms is in 
the establishment of a relatively large num- 
ber of separate classes to cover commodi- 
ties formerly listed as manufactures and 
miscellaneous. Details appear in the news 


pages. 
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POST-WAR BRAKE DEVICES: 
Westinghouse Air Brake’s Vice-President 
Stewart told the fuel and traveling engi- 
neers, at their recent annual meeting, what 
is going on these days in the moderniza- 
tion and perfection of the air-brake mech- 
anism as applied to locomotives and freight 
and passenger cars, and of auxiliary pneu- 
matic devices used in train operation. An 
article adapted from his paper appears on 
page 604. Among other advances made in 
this field, particularly timely with present 
trends toward higher speeds, are faster re- 
sponse to brake applications, more flexible 
control, the practical use of higher braking 
forces, and quicker reaction to sliding 
wheels. The means by which these im- 
provements have been brought about are 
discussed in some detail. 

& 
NEW BRAKE VALVE: Mr. Stewart 
goes on to describe a new engineman’s brake 
valve which is, as he puts it, built like 
a sectional bookcase. There are five basic 
sections to the pedestal, two of which are 
uniform in all designs while there are 
several types available for the other three, 
so that the design appropriate to the service 
the locomotive is to be used in can readily 
be installed. 

e 
SHORT LINES MEET: Like the Class 
I roads, the short lines are plagued by 
higher costs, scarcities of materials, and 
inequitable legislation, the Crosser law 
particularly, according to our report in this 
issue of the recent annual meeting in Chi- 
cago of the Short Line Association. A de- 
tailed legislative program was presented, 
and recommendations were made toward 
working out a settlement of the per diem 
rate dispute. A Post Office Department 
representative suggested that short lines 
consider more seriously the possibility of 
substituting highway vehicle postal service 
for railroad mail cars, particularly where 
line abandonments are contemplated. 

* 
BREATHING SPELL: The Department 
of Justice has agreed to refrain for the 
present from filing more anti-trust suits 
against the railroads on the ground that 
joint action by them in making rates is 
conspiracy in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. But it only has agreed to wait and 
see what happens in the Georgia case, now 
before the Supreme Court, and perhaps in 
the Lincoln, Neb., case. The news columns 
report the terms of the “armistice” as set 
forth by the A. A. R.’s general counsel. 


e 

CULLED FROM THE NEWS: The 
C. & O.’s 1945 annual report won that road 
first prize in competition with all indus- 
try. ... The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration says priorities will give freight car 
builders enough steel to produce 7,000 cars 
monthly in the last quarter. . . . September 
deliveries by freight car builders and com- 
pany shops to domestic roads totaled 4,016, 
a decline from August... . About 40 rail- 
roads are getting Navy awards for war 
service. . . . The- government now gets a 
10 per cent discount on Army and Navy 
travel. 















































3,594,222 Freight Miles 
over mountains and desert 
— AVAILABILITY 89.6% 


HE Western Pacific, with 

main line from Oakland, 
California to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is a good solid test of a freight 
locomotive’s stamina and 
dependability. 


The terrain ranges from rugged 
mountainous hauls in the Sicrra 
Nevadas, including Feather River 
Canyon, to considerable stretches 





of desert run. Since the line is a 
vital link for hauling much per- 
ishable freight, fast schedules 
must be kept. 


Here’s what 12 General Motors 
Freight Diesels show on the 
Western Pacific. Together these 
locomotives — while amassing 
3,594,222 miles — have an aver- 
age availability of 89.6%. The 


(GENERAL MOTORS 


LOCOLIEOTIVES 





average mileage per locomotive 
per month is 7,361 miles. 


Such actual records, in all kinds 
of service, distinguish General 
Motors Diesels. Such actual rec- 
ords point up the extra value in- 
herent in these locomotives, 
designed and built by specialists 
in Diesel locomotives. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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The Labor Unions’ Power of Monopoly 


The labor problem is the most serious with which 
the nation is confronted. It will not be solved until 
the people learn what the real cause of the problem 
is, and have Congress remove it. That real cause is 
the power of monopoly which Congress itself has given 
the labor unions, and especially their leaders, by which 
they have been made a class that is legally privileged 
to do what no other class in this country ever was 
legally privileged to do. 

About 58 million members of the population are now 
gainfully employed. Only about 14 million, or less 
than one-fourth of them, belong to labor unions. The 
power of monopoly has been given this one-fourth by 
certain laws, especially the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
the National Labor Relations Act. That is, they have 
been given by these laws the power to agree, by striking, 
to shut down entire industries, whether local or national. 
And numerous unions have within the last year fully 
exercised this power, not only to secure advances in 
wages, but also to secure “featherbed” working rules 
that reduce the work they do for the higher wages 
they get. 


How Unions Use Their Power 


The possession and use by employers of this power 
to agree, conspire and act to shut down entire indus- 
tries would violate the anti-trust law and subject them 
to the penalties of that law. And this great power 
of monopoly, which employers never did have, but 
which labor leaders now have, is not being used by 
labor leaders merely to coerce employers. It is being 
used by them to inflict inconvenience, losses and suffer- 
ing upon the public with the purpose and expectation 
of thereby creating a demand from the public for settle- 
ments on terms more advantageous to the unions than 
employers wouldggrant without this pressure from the 
public. 

What this means, stated in plain English, is that 
many unions are using their monopoly power to levy 
legalized blackmail not only on employers but on the 
44 million of gainfully employed persons who do not 
belong to unions. And seldom are all the methods 
used by the unions legal. The intimidation and violence 
to which they often resort to enforce so-called “peace- 





ful picketing” are crimes which would cause them or 
anybody else to be arrested and jailed if committed 
for any other purpose. 

A lot of legislation has been proposed for “regulating” 
and “controlling” labor unions. No legislation which 
left them in possession of their present power of mo- 
nopoly would solve the problem presented by their 
possession of this power. And yet no politician has 
had the intelligence and courage to propose legislation 
attacking the real cause of the present labor problem— 
viz., the possession, use and abuse by unions, especially 
their leaders, of the power of monopoly. 

If all the leaders of any entire industry, local or 
national, should join in a conspiracy completely to shut 
it down for any reason or purpose whatever, they 
would be stopped immediately by an injunction from 
some court. Leaders in business cannot lawfully thus 
disregard the welfare and rights of the public. The 
effects on the public of such abuse of the power of 
monopoly by leaders of labor unions are exactly the 
same as would be the effects on the public of similar 
abuse of the power of monopoly by leaders of business. 
The assumption on which all our governments, local, 
state and national, are founded is that all our laws 
exist solely for the protection and benefit of the public— 
1. .e., the people as a whole. Why, then, do we have 
laws that forbid business leaders, but authorize labor 
leaders, to subject the public to such inconvenience, 
losses and suffering? And why do our public officials 
not arrest and punish strikers for violations of laws 
which prohibit resort to intimidation and violence by 
anybody and for any purpose excepting self-defense? 
The answer, of course, is “politics” —a kind of “politics” 
which encourages gangsterism of all kinds and leads 
toward anarchy. 





Unequal Bargaining Strength 


Both the Railway Labor Act and the National Labor 
Relations Act provide for collective bargaining as the 
sovereign means of settling labor disputes. But col- 
lective bargaining has ceased to work in most industries. 
Why? Because the passage of some laws and the non- 
enforcement of others have given labor unions in most 
industries much more power than employers. The 









































unions will continue to use their power of monopoly 
and intimidation as long as they possess it; and, as 
long as they are allowed to have and use the power 
of monopoly, collective bargaining won’t work. But 
the unions cannot repeal the most important of all 
economic laws—that of supply and demand; and con- 
tinued possession and abuse by them of the power of 
monopoly must inevitably result in depression and 
unemployment. 

The sooner Congress deprives labor unions of the 
privilege it denies to everybody else of possessing, 
exercising and abusing the power of monopoly, the 
better it will be for everybody, including members of 
the unions. 


Mechanical Equipment’s 
Role in Freight-Handling 


The major cause of the present acute car shortage 
is the scarcity of materials for repairing old cars and 
building new ones. However, the shortened work 
week in industry, adding to the time cars are held for 
loading and unloading, is also a factor of importance. 
Because of government “controls,” there is little hope 
that the first cause will soon be eliminated, but there 
are numerous indications that the use of mechanized 
equipment in loading and unloading cars can definitely 
overcome some of the effects of the shorter work week, 
thereby increasing the ratio of the time when cars are 
in actual movement. 

The expansion of mechanized material-handling 
methods to include freight handling was curtailed dur- 
ing the war years by restrictions on the purchase of 
the necessary equipment. However, this equipment 
is becoming available again, and many railroads are 
contemplating a reorganization of their freight-handling 
facilities along lines similar to those used by the stores 
department in handling company supplies. 

Numerous industries have established material- 
handling departments for inter-plant movements, and 
analysis of the problem and application of mechanized 
methods have in such cases reduced costs from 15 
to as much as 65 per cent. These industries would 
welcome cooperation from the railroads in working out 
joint material-handling problems. The experience 
gained by the carriers and other industries in their 
long operation of such equipment, as well as that of 
manufacturers’ representatives, should prove mutually 
helpful in such an undertaking as this. Another incen- 
tive for adoption of mechanized freight-handling by 
the railroads arises from the ever-increasing wage rates. 

The direction of an undertaking as large, as important, 
and with as many technical problems as this cannot 
safely be assigned to a layman; it requires someone 
who, in addition to being thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of the job itself, also has an understanding 
of the various available mechanical devices and their 
possibilities. He should be capable of conducting ana- 
lytical surveys to determine the most effective methods 
and the most suitable equipment for each situation. 
Furthermore, such an officer should have sufficient au- 
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thority to be immune to the effects of inter-departmenta: 
antagonisms ; and his authority to see that his instruc- 
tions are obeyed should be commensurate with his 
responsibilities. 

A department so organized would not only assure 
the ultimate economy in the handling of freight in 
railroad hands, but should also be available for con- 
sultation by shippers and receivers to help them solve 
the freight-handling problems at their own loading 
platforms. Such cooperation from the railroad would 
not only build good will, but would promote the quicker 
release of cars. 

It is true that there are some problems encountered 
by the railroads in handling and transferring freight 
shipments which are not found in industry; still there 
are basic principles that are applicable to the job 
whether done by railroads or shippers. It is improbable 
that all roads will adopt the same methods or that 
any one road could use similar systems or equipment 
at all freight-handling points, but studies at each loca- 
tion will reveat the best method applicable to its par- 
ticular situation. 

The manufacturers of material-handling equipment 
have competent men in their employ who have studied 
material-handling problems from all angles, and whose 
experience is available to users gf this equipment, to 
enable them to get the maximum return from their 
investment in it. The armed services used the advice 
of these men to good advantage during the war, and 
their, knowledge should be of equal value to those who 
are trying to improve peace-time economy in the move- 
ment of freight and materials. 


A Cost Factor in 
Locomotive Utilization 


There are two schools of thought regarding the effect 
of intensive utilization on locomotive maintenance costs. 
Some say that the improved condition in which loco- 
motives must be maintained results in higher over-all 
repair costs. Others are of the opinion that keeping 
power in better shape is cheaper in the long run. 

The full answer to this debate on whether or not 
higher utilization leads to savings in maintenance costs 
is too involved to attempt to cover here, and at best 
can be settled only by detailed cost studies. But it is 
worth while pointing out that there is one often-over- 
looked or under-emphasized saving that can be realized 
through intensive utilization of the fewest possible 
number of active locomotives. That is the effect of 
periodic inspections on the repair cost per mile. 

Periodic inspections are performed, on the basis of 
time, not mileage. Therefore, the greater the mileage 
that can be performed by a locomotive between these 
inspections, the less they will cost per locomotive-mile 
simply because there are more miles over which to 
divide the expense of such an inspection. 

To take one example; a monthly boiler wash and 
inspection must be given to each active locomotive 
whether it has accumulated many or few miles. While 
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the cost of repairs made at the time of the boiler wash 
may vary somewhat with the mileage that the loco- 
motive has run, much of the cost is constant. The 
expenditures for dumping and rebuilding fires, as- 
sembling and disassembling the wash fittings, and for 
performing the inspection proper will not be affected 
appreciably, if at all, by the mileage that the engine 
has covered. Here, then, is a factor in maintenance 
costs on which an appreciable saving can be made. 
It is a factor that tips the scales in favor of the advocates 
of the theory that higher utilization gives lower over-all 
maintenance costs. 


Seeds of Progress 


The American Railway Engineering Association, to 
achieve maximum effectiveness in its work, needs and 
is requesting the participation of all of its members 
in developing new and profitable subjects for investiga- 
tion by the committees of the association. The work 
of this association is primarily carried on by, or under 
the auspices of, standing technical committees which 
are assigned subjects for investigation. The value of 
the work done by these committees is dependent largely 
on their being given subjects for study which represent 
the most pressing problems in their field of activity. 
Ideas for new subjects for such study are the seeds 
from which progress springs in railway construction 
and maintenance. 

The development of new subjects for study in the 
A. R. E. A. is not a process which is performed auto- 
matically by some higher authority endowed with 
special faculties for originating those subjects that are 
the most timely and pértinent. It is true that the 
board of direction has its committee on outline of 
work, but the principal function of this committee, 
rather than to initiate subjects for study, is to make 
assignments to the technical committees based on sug- 
gestions received from various sources. The principal 
sources have been the committees themselves, many 


of which have sub-committees on outline of work to 
handle the matter for them. This arrangement has 
produced good results, but the opinion prevails in some 
quarters that it could easily lead to an attitude of self- 
sufficiency on the part of the committees, resulting 
possibly in reluctance to accept suggestions from other 
sources. 

Actually, maximum effectiveness in developing ideas 
for study can be attained only if all members of the 
association are enlisted in the endeavor; and President 
J. B. Akers of the A. R. E. A. is extending a cordial 
invitation to all members to submit subjects which in 
their opinion merit study by any of the association’s 
committees, these suggestions to be sent to the secre- 
tary’s office, whence they will be referred to the com- 
mitte on outline of work of the board of direction. 
As a matter of fact, A. R. E. A. members have always 
been at liberty to submit suggestions through these 
channels, but few have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, either because of lack of knowledge that it 
existed or because of inertia. 

The situation has now been clarified by Mr. Akers. 
The individual member is recognized as a wellspring 
of ideas for new lines of investigation. By recognizing 
and acting upon this responsibility he will be helping 
in an effective way to assure maximum progress in 


his field. 


Index to Volume 120 


The indexes to the latest volume of the Railway Age, 
January to June, 1946, are now ready for distribution, 
and copies may be had by those subscribers desiring 
them. Requests should be addressed to the Circulation 
Department, Railway Age, 30 Church street, New York 
7, N. Y. Subscribers who have in previous years made 
application for the index need not apply again; they 
will continue to receive it as long as they continue to 
subscribe. 








A Railroad Problem—Finding Capital to Meet Competition 


For many years we have been carry- 
ing people long distances on their va- 
cations, and the vacations began when 
the train trip ended. They began as 
soon as the people got the cinders out 
of their eyes or had plunged themselves 
into a bath, and we hoped they would 
feel refreshed and not cuss out the rail- 
road too much. The railroad was long 
the only way there was to get there. 

In the future, we are going to make 
your vacation begin as soon as you get 
on the train, and we will do it by fur- 
nishing unparalleled service, good food, 
restful accommodations, good air and 
new kinds of amusement and entertain- 
ment features en route. All that is part 
of our program for maintaining our 
place in the passenger field and build- 
ing up our patronage. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 


eating. It was our experience that, 
when the air lines started, they un- 
doubtedly did take away some Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad passenger business, but 
our records show that, as their business 
proceeded to grow, our business also in- 
creased in similar percentage. . . . 

At the time when scheduled passenger 
air transportation was making its be- 
ginning—-when the Pennsylvania had a 
moderate financial interest in aviation— 
we built our own emergency airfields, 
we lighted our own air lanes, so that 
planes could come in and land in the 
dark. That is no longer the case; every- 
thing is provided with public money. . . . 

Just where are we going? Our rail- 
roads will have to spend as much money 
after World War II as they did after 
World War I. 

Railroads won’t be able to borrow as 


we did after the first World War. Of 
course, we will be able to borrow for 
equipment. We will always be able to 
do that, but the railroads of the United 
States—not merely my railroad, but all 
other railroads—are not going to be in 
a position to raise new capital, for gen- 
eral purposes, by large scale long-term 
borrowing. 

There are only two places where we 
will be able to get funds for rehabilita- 
tion. One place is out of the deprecia- 
tion account, which is a proper place 
from which to obtain such funds. The 
other is out of earnings. . . . Without 
adequate earnings, we will have to con- 
tract and cut down. With adequate earn- 
ings we shall be able to build up. 
—From an address by Martin W. Clement, 
president of the Pennsylvania, at a luncheon 


given by the Public Affairs Committee of the 
Union League of Philadelphia. 
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Short Lines Look at Post-War Year 


Terminal and Class II and III road chieftains find low rates, 
high costs and empty material bins No. One problem of the 


first post-war year; hear talks on pensions, mediation and mail 


PPROXIMATELY 150 officers of 

roads which—as the old saw goes— 
“may be shorter than the trunk lines 
but are certainly just as wide” attended 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion in Chicago’s Morrison Hotel on 
October 2 and 3, to vote a bold and 
forthright legislative program for the 
coming year; to discuss the besetting 
problems of low rates, declining traffic, 
high wages and prices, and shortage of 
materials and freight cars; to hear ad- 
dresses on the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the National Mediation Board 
and highway mobile post offices; and to 
approve committee reports. Since the 
meeting was the first naticnal forum of 
the Association since the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting held in Atlanta, Ga., in 
October, 1942, the reports and discus- 
sions were packed with the experiences 
and problems of several years of intense 
railroad activity. 

President J. M. Hood, in his report 
on the first post-war year of the short 
line carriers, described the train of 
difficulties which have followed the close 
of the war. Said he: “A car shortage, 
steadily growing worse, has been in 
evidence and has contributed to the 
problem of rendering a proper service 
and earning adequate revenues. In- 
creasing costs for material, particularly 
fuel, have been accompanied by some 
shortages of necessary items, particularly 
repair parts.” 


Congress Raises Costs 


Mr. Hood expressed the opinion that 
“the membership has not been well 
treated at the hands of public authori- 
ties.” He complained that Congress 
enacted many statutes which resulted in 
increased cost and difficulty of operation. 
Second, the regulatory bodies have con- 
tinued to press for costly appliances and 
equipment in the interest of additional 
safety for passengers and employees, 
but, at the same time, have been reluctant 
to authorize adequate increases in fares 
and rates. As a result of these and 
other difficulties, “the cash and current 
position of the members are being 
depleted rapidly and alarmingly.” 

Member roads of the Association re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission for the calendar year 1945 as 
follows : 


Miles of Road Operated ................ 15,775 
NR Fee. sc. bin alee. aN 51,491 
Compensation : $132,894,237 
Average Annual Compensation = $2,5 

Investment, December 31, 1945 . $978,345,028 
Railway Operating Revenues ...... $285,469,374 
Railway Operating Expenses ...... $230,156,816 
Railway Tax Accruals ; ...+ $31,990,505 
Net Railway Operating Income .... $15,591,911 
OT SS ae $16,982,131 
Net Deficit ........ $1,437,714 
Dividends ........ ‘ $5,139,275 


Mr. Hood pointed out that liquidation 
of the Railroad Credit Corporation has 
proceeded to the point where 99% per 
cent of the contributions have been re- 
turned to the carriers. He expected 
that a further liquidation dividend of 
one-half of one per cent would be paid 
during the current year, after which 
the corporation would be dissolved. 


Rates and Legislation 


Seeing no hope for a freight rate 
increase before January 1, Charles A. 
Miller, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Association (and a member 
of the Law Committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads), advised 
the membership to “sit still and hope 
for the best.” He stated that many 
persons in railroad circles believe the 
rate increase will amount to about 15 
per cent. 

Mr. Miller presented the Association’s 
legislative program for 1946, which was 
approved in full by the membership. 
Based on the two fundamental concepts 
of (1) private ownership and operation 
of the railroads and (2). équality of 
regulation and of opportunity for all 
competitive forms of transportation, the 
following federal legislation will con- 
stitute a major goal of the short lines: 


(1) Private ownership and operation of the na- 
tion’s railroads. 

(2) Equality of regulation and equality of op- 
portunity for service for all competitive forms 
of transportation. 

(3) The discontinuance of subsidies to and the 
equalization of the tax burden upon all forms of 
interstate transportation. 

(4) Relief from financial burdens incident to 
the elimination of highway-grade crossings. 

(5) Fair and equitable treatment of short line 
railroads, whether or not under federal control, 
and regardless of federal control of Class I car- 
riers. 

(6) Regulation of common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act with respect to pro- 
cedures for the establishment of rates and fares, 
and the making of train schedules. 

(7) Amendment of Sections 1 (22), 5 (13), 
and 2la (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to make these and related paragraphs jnap- 


plicable to street, suburban and interurban elec. 
tric railways except those which are operated as 
parts of general steam railroad systems of trans 
portation or are engaged in the general trans. 
portation of freight and interchange standard 
steam railroad freight equipment with steam rail 
roads for transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce to or from points on their lines. 

(8) Amendment of Sections 1 (22) and 5 (2) 
(a) of the Act so as to make them inapplicable 
to acquisition or operation of spur, industrial, 
team, switch, or sidetracks and of the excepted 
electric lines. 

(9) Amendment of Section 3 (2) of the Act 
to include the extension of credit for unpaid 
transportation charges of express companies, 

(10) Amendment of Section 5 (2) (b) of the 
Act to remove therefrom the requirements that a 
public hearing shall be held in all cases where 
railroads are involved. 

(11) Amendment of Section 20 (6) of the Act 
so as to be applicable to records of persons who 
directly or indirectly, through rental agreements 
with shippers or otherwise, furnish cars to or 
for the use of any carrier by railroad or express 
company subject to Part I of the Act. 

(12) Amendment of Sections 20, 220, 313 and 
412 of the Act to authorize the commission to 
require reports from associations or organizations 
maintained by or in the interest of any group of 
carriers or freight forwarders subject to the Act, 
and to authorize the commission to inspect and 
copy accounts, books, records, etc., of such asso- 
ciations or organizations. 

(13) Amendment of the Act to give the com- 
mission permanent emergency powers with respect 
to service by motor carriers and water carriers 
such as it now has with respect to service by 
rail carriers. 

(14) Amendment of the Transportation of Ex- 
plosives Act in the light of developments since 
its last revision. 

(15) Amendment of the Standard Time Act to 
fully occupy the legislative field with respect to 
standards of time to be observed throughout the 
nation. 

(16) Amendment of the Elkins Act to make 
clear its application to motor carriers and water 
carriers to the extent that it is now applicable 
to rail carriers and freight forwarders. 

(17) Amendment of the Railway Labor Act of 
1926, as amended by the Dill-Crosser Act of 
1934, with respect to the National Railroad Buard 
of Adjustment, to: 

(a) Create a board of 36 members, consisting 
of 12 members selected by the railroads, 12 mem- 
bers selected by the employee organizations, and 
12 public members appointed by the President re- 
movable only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or 
malfeasance in office, with each division composed 
of 9 members, and Division 4 composed of 3 
members. 

(b) Require the board to conduct its proceed- 
ing so as to accord procedural due process. 

(c) Give the board power to require attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, papers, 
records, etc. 

(d) Provide for the taking of depositions. 

(e) Require awards to state findings of fact 
upon which based. 

(f) Provide for judicial review of awards by 
any party in interest. 

(g) Provide that awards shall not be retro- 
active for more than 60 days prior to date claim 
was presented to carrier against which made, 
unless different number of days is provided in 
agreement. 

th) Require actions to enforce awards to be 
brought within one year from their date. 

(18) Amendment of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and the Carriers’ Taxing Act, to make it clear 
that employees of contractors performing railroad 
work are not subject to these acts. 

(19) Amendment of Section 8 (a) of the Rail- 
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road Unemployment Insurance Act of 1938, as 
amended, to reduce contributions on the part of 
the carriers to the unemployment insurance fund 
to 1 per cent instead of 3 per cent of the payroll. 
(20) The abolition of the Inland Waterway 
Corporation as a governent agency and the dis- 
continuance of barge line operations by the fed- 


eral government. 

(21) The imposition of tonnage taxes for com- 
mercial use of inland waterways. 

(22) Legislation permitting the adjustment of 
the capital and debt structures of railroads upon 
the principles incorporated in the “Mahaffie bill,” 
S.1253—79th Congress, as originally introduced. 

(23) Amendment of Railway Labor Act to pro- 
vide that the present jurisdiction of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board be made mandatory 
and exclusive as to both parties; that the awards 
of that board be made final and binding upon all 
parties thereto, unless, Within 90 days, any ag- 
grieved party appeals to a special statutory 


three-judge court, 

(24) Amendment of the Railway Labor Act to 
provide that as to all disputes subject to the 
jurisdiction of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, both strikes and lockouts be prohibited, 
with appropriate penalties. 

(25) Amendment of the Railway Labor Act to 
prohibit all jurisdictional and sympathy strikes, 
with appropriate penalties. 

(26) Amendment of the Railway Labor Act to 
give carriers and employee organizations the right 
to request the National Mediation Board to con- 
duct a representation election at any time after 
one year from the date the collective-bargaining 
agency has been recognized by the carrier as such, 
or so certified by the National Mediation Board. 

(27) Amendment of Paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
Section 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
remove the restrictions imposed upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, other than a finding 
of public interest and avoidance of waste of 
transportation in ihe retention and establishment 
of rates and routes. 


The Association also went on record 
as opposing a number of possible detri- 
mental legislative acts, including “the 
appearance of an official of one govern- 
ment agency before another government 
agency, such as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture appearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in rate cases.” 


Report of Legislative Committee 


Submitting the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee, which is composed 
of 50 officers of member roads located 
in almost every state, Chairman J. W. 
Powell, president, Virginia Blue Ridge, 
appealed for cooperation of member 
roads in completing questionnaires re- 
garding legislative needs and desires 
so that the committee might shape its 
work intelligently. Complaining that 
“for the most part members of the Asso- 
ciation took’ little or no intérest in aiding 
the officers in their, [legislative] work” 
and that “in no instance did a substantial 
number of the members of the Associa- 
tion respond to the calls made upon 
them,” Mr. Powell made clear his 
opinion that “so long as this situation 
exists, the Association can do very little 
in the way of legislative efforts to assist 
the membership.” 

The Accounting Committee reported 
that, inasmuch as questionnaire returns 
from member roads indicated lack of 
interest or impracticability, the question 
of blanket surety bonds to cover all 
employees of a railroad was discon- 
tinued from further consideration. The 
remainder of the report of this committee 
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comprised a description of the experi- 
ence of the Buffalo Creek in utilizing 
business machines for accounting. Com- 
menting on the experience of this termi- 
nal carrier, the committee stated: “It 
is our opinion that where there is a 
sufficient volume of work, the accounting 
machine method has many advantages 
and offers substantial financial savings 
over the manual methods. Many of the 
short lines, however, do not have such 
volume, and it is only through their own 
surveys, with the assistance of someone 
thoroughly familiar with the different 
machines, that they can arrive at an 
intelligent conclusion.” 


Report on Car Service 


The Car Service Committee of the 
Association, whose chief task currently 
is to progress the interest of the short 
lines in lower per diem rates, recom- 
mended that the short lines try first to 
come to an agreement with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. If no 
agreement can be reached, however, the 
A. S. L. R. R. A. should notify the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
it favors a formula for computing per 
diem rates based on the following con- 
siderations : 


1. Cost be computed on a five-year average 
basis. 
2, The active car-day basis be used for the 


calculation of per diem costs. 

3. Investment be calculated on original cost, 
less depreciation. 

4. Interest be calculated on a combination base, 
using a 4 per cent interest rate on the invest- 
ment in excess of the equipment trust obligations. 

5. Per diem rate be effective for the year 1945; 
stated in multiples of five cents. 

6. Future changes in per diem rate be auto- 
matic, based upon a five cent minimum change 
in the rate for any year. 


About the greatest benefit the federal 
government can confer upon the public 
is successful mediation and conciliation, 
according to Frank P. Douglass, chair- 
man, National Mediation Board, in an 
address on October 2. Asserting that 
the business of the board is to attempt 
to be impartial and “to see a ray of 
light in every case brought before it,” 
the speaker pointed to the railroads as 
the largest industry in the country. 
Their continued health under a system 
of private enterprise he regarded as a 
necessity for the country’s economy as 
a whole and insisted that a way must 
be found to keep the rail carriers sound 
financially and to see that they “are 
on an even keel” with other forms of 
transportation. 


Effects of Crosser Amendments 


Payroll taxes for the year 1945, in- 
cluding payments by employees, were 
very nearly as great as the total net 
operating income of the combined mem- 
bership of the A. S. L. R. R. A. for 
the same year, according to Frank C. 
Squire, member of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. The speaker emphasized 


that this comparison takes into account 
the heavy business of 1945 and is com- 
puted before the increased taxes under 
the new amendments go into effect in 
January. 

The speaker then went on to outline 
in brief the major benefit provisions of 
the amendments. The monthly annuity 
and lump-sum death benefits run about 
25 per cent higher than the benefits 
accruing to non-railroad employees under 
Social Security. Under the amendment 
liberalizing pensions for disability, an 
employee totally and permanently dis- 
abled may, under the new law effective 
January 1, 1947, obtain his annuity with 
only 10 years of service or, if he has 
less than this, he may still qualify at 
the age of 60. Cash sickness benefits 
become effective July 1, 1947, the rates 
therefore being the same as for unem- 
ployment. The board has estimated that 
approximately 1,100,000 claims will be 
filed by railroad employees in the first 
year of operation. 

Mr. Squire then went on to set forth 
in considerable detail the increased work 
load on the Retirement Board resulting 
from the Crosser amendments. This, 
together with increases in rates of civil 
service pay enacted recently by Con- 
gress, will result in increasing adminis- 
trative expenses of the board “by some- 
thing like 60 per cent,” according to 
the speaker. 


More “Crosser Laws”? 


In view of the heavy work-load of the 
board, Mr. Squire requested the short 
line officers to urge their employees not 
to write “for the time being” concerning 
their rights under the new provisions. 
To do so would slow up the examination 
of cases by the board to determine those 
entitled to annuities or increases in 
annuities. He pointed out that the board 
will shortly issue detailed literature re- 
garding the new provisions for wide 
distribution among railroad employees. 
This will .\be written in easy-to-read, 
question-and-answer form. Furthermore, 
with the exception of employment rela- 
tion provisions, the amendments to the 
Retirement Act do not become effective 
until January 1. 

A more general exposition not only 
of the Railroad Retirement Act but of 
social insurance as a whole was pre- 
sented to the Association at its luncheon 
on October 3 by W. J. Kennedy, recently- 
appointed chairman of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. Characterizing the rail- 
road retirement law, as amended, as 
“the most comprehensive social insur- 
ance in the country,” Mr. Kennedy gave 
it as his opinion that further social legis- 
lation of this character is in the offing. 

He stated also that there is good rea- 
son to believe that the railroads save 
money when they pay taxes for railroad 



































retirement because they save the expense 
of their own pension systems; no longer 
have to pay superannuated employees— 
or “hidden pensioners”—more than they 
are worth just to keep them on the 
payroll; and are less harassed by labor 
turnover than other industries in spite 
of higher wage rates prevailing in the 
latter. 

Mr. Kennedy defended the existence 
of a separate and more liberal pension 
and unemployment system for railroad 
workers on the grounds that the rail- 
roads are separately regulated’in other 
respects, that the average age of rail- 
road workers is higher and that earlier 
retirement is necessary to promote safe 
and efficient operation. 


Post Offices on Rubber 


The development of highway mobile 
post offices to replace mail cars on 
abandoned railway lines was discussed 
by John D. Hardy, deputy second as- 
sistant postmaster general, in charge of 
surface postal transport. Asserting that 
recent large-scale abandonments by the 
railroads resulted in elimination of ade- 
quate postal service for many towns for 
which R. F. D. service is not sufficient, 
he found mail service deterioration a 
major objection to short line abandon- 
ments. 

Mr. Hardy pointed out that highway 
postal units were approved by Congress 
in 1940, but the law contains a number 
of provisions which have the effect of 
restricting the new operations severely. 
The Post Office Department made 
studies to determine which type of 
vehicle could best serve as a mobile 
post office to replace railway post office 
cars. 

Tests with 33-ft. buses and longer 
tractor-trailers resulted in the finding 
that the bus-type vehicle is best suited 
for the purpose of handling and sorting 
mail en route. 

Mr. Hardy told the short line officers 
it would be a good idea for them and 
their Class I brothers to operate such 
highway postal service themselves, both 
for the revenue accruing therefrom and 
to make it possible to discontinue un- 
profitable train service. 

He pointed to the experience of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio in initiating such 
service by truck. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers of the Asso- 
ciation were re-elected by the member- 
ship. J. M. Hood, president; C, A. 
Miller, vice-president and general coun- 
sel; J. P. Nye, secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors also was re- 
elected in its entirety, with the following 
exceptions : 

Eastern region: H. K. Norton, trus- 
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tee, New York Susquehanna & Western, 
succeeds C. J. Graham, president, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia. 

Southwestern region: L. A. Watkins, 
vice-president and treasurer, Missouri 
& Arkansas, replaces W. B. Anderson, 
vice-president, Ashley, Drew & North- 
ern; Frank L. Brantley, vice-president, 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant, replaces R. W. 


Wortham, president of the same road. 

Western region: H. W. Ward, vice- 
president, Minneapolis & St. Louis, re- 
places G. C. Wright, president, Minne- 
apolis, Northfield & Southern. 

Southern region: J. H. Kansinger, 
president, Live Oak, Perry & Gulf, re- 
places P. H. Enochs, president, Fern- 
wood, Columbia & Gulf. 





Grade Separations Will Not Solve 


Growing Crossing Menace 


Have a place in long-range picture, but immediate 


needs can be met only by a concerted effort on 


the part 


of responsible agencies to develop 


adequate programs of warning and protection 


By ALFRED BENESCH 
Consulting Engineer, Chicago 


URING the years 1942 to 1945, in- 
clusive, when every normal domes- 
tic problem was overshadowed by the 
major problems and activities of winning 
the war, the problem of safety at rail- 
road-highway grade crossings was neces- 
sarily neglected and set aside. For- 
tunately, during these same years -this 
problem became somewhat less acute as 
a result of the restrictions imposed on 
highway speeds and the consumption of 
gasoline. 
Today, with the war over and these 
restrictions removed, highway traffic is 
increasing in volume and is again mov- 


ing at pre-war speeds, for which reason 
it is becoming more and more important 
that greater attention be directed toward 
safety at the many thousands of grade 
crossings that still remain. On previous 
occasions, the writer has emphasized the 
impossibility of separating the grades at 
all of these crossings, not only because 
the huge cost of such separation would 
be unsound economically, but because the 
task would be impossible of realization. 
Furthermore, based on personal experi- 
ence, he no longer believes that grade 
separations provide the maximum pro- 
tection for the investment made. 





Automatic flashing-light signals should be provided at all 
crossings of paved highways at grade with single-track main lines 
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At present, the cost of bridge con- 
struction, compared with pre-war costs, 
has increased from 60 to 80 per cent. 
Many of the materials essential to the 
erection of grade-separation structures 
are still scarce and, in some cases, prac- 
tically unobtainable. For these reasons, 
poth highway and railway engineers 
must look forward, more than ever be- 
fore, to the protection of the traveling 
public at grade crossings by means other 
than that of grade separation. 

Grade separations at many crossings 
may still, and should, be the ultimate 
goal, based on a number of reasons, but 
in not a few instances the attainment 
of this goal is still far away. Immediate 
results in safety can be obtained quickly, 
however, and at substantially lower cost, 
through the construction of suitable pro- 
tective devices, without encroaching to 
any large extent on the supply of scarce 
materials essential for building construc- 
tion. In this connection, the writer 
believes that some states, lacking effec- 
tive regulations, should enact definite 
laws for the protection of highway 
crossings at grade, and that all states 
should enforce vigorously those laws 
that pertain to these safety requirements. 

It does not seem debatable that the 
protection of highway-railroad grade 
crossings is the joint responsibility of 
highway and the railway authorities; 
that standardization of the form of this 
protection, while now well advanced, 
should be made complete; and that a 
research organization should be estab- 
lished for the purpose of extending and 
creating types of protection, based on the 
most modern scientific developments. It 
is regrettable that not enough effort is 
being put forth to establish an effective 
program for the promotion of safer 
railroad-highway grade crossings. 


Short-Arm Gates Effective 


To illustrate what can be done to 
attain this end, one project for the pro- 
motion and construction of which the 
writer lent a helping hand while he was 
an active state highway engineer, will 
be described briefly. 

In 1939, at Lincoln, Ill., seven cross- 
ings at grade of city streets (or state 
highways within the city) over the 
high-speed, double-track main line of 
the Alton were given protection by auto- 
matic short-arm gates, in connection with 
flashing-light signals. At some of the 
crossings the gates are controlled manu- 
ally when other than the main tracks 
are occupied with switching movements. 
To complete the safety program, five 
additional crossings, selected because 
they served unimportant streets, or be- 
cause their abandonment necessitated 
only short detours, were closed to traffic. 
_ According to the records of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, there were 10 
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At all crossings of paved highways and multiple-track main lines, and wherever high- 
speed traffic occurs on either the railway or highway in single-track territory, both 
automatic flashing-light signals and automatic crossing gates should be installed 


accidents at these various crossings in 
the period from 1932 to 1939, resulting 
in 15 deaths and 9 injuries, while, since 
the installation of the protective devices 
and the closing of some of the crossings 
in 1939, no accidents have occurred. 
The foregoing comparison covers two 
periods of approximately the same 
length, before and after the installation, 
so it can scarcely be claimed a chance 
record. This achievement is not only 
impressive, but presents a lesson which 
is obvious—that the scheme followed at 
Lincoln can be applied with equally 
effective results in many other com- 
munities. Recommendations, based on 
this and many similar experiences follow : 

(A) The installation of automatic 
flashing-light signals at all crossings of 
paved highways at grade with single- 
track main lines. Where high-speed 
traffic occurs on either the railway or 
highway, automatic crossing gates 
should be added. 

(B) The installation of short-arm 
automatic gates and flashing-light signals 





Photo by Arthur T. Knowles” 


at all crossings at grade of paved high- 
ways and multiple-track main lines. 

(C) A program for protection for all 
city streets in communities through 
which trains are operated at high speeds, 
using gate protection at important streets 
and closing the crossings of unimportant 
streets. 

(D) A concerted effort on the part of 
responsible agencies to develop a pro- 
gram of warning and protective installa- 
tions along the lines discussed. 

Where traffic is extremely heavy, 
grade separations are in order, mainly 
to expedite’ both highway and railway 
trafic. However, much more in the 
way of safety can be accomplished with 
the same expenditure of money through 
the installation of suitable warning and 
protective devices at a large number 
of crossings. 

The problem is not a simple one, but 
if its solution is undertaken diligently 
and intelligently, gratifying results will 
be achieved through the saving of 
many lives. 


The Pennsylvania’s Yard at Enola, Pa. 
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Traffic Clubs Hold Important Meeting 


Speakers tell members of the railroads’ need for addi- 


tional revenue—stress professional aspects of traffic 


management and its relation to national welfare 


HE twenty-third annual meeting of 

the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, the first since February, 1944, 
was held on September 30 and October 
1 and 2, at the Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio. There were 555 delegates regis- 
tered at the convention. Professionali- 
zation of traffic management was the 
theme of the meeting. 

Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central, gave the principal 
address of the session, speaking at a 
dinner meeting on October 1. An ab- 
stract of Mr. Metzman’s talk appeared 
in the Railway Age of October 5, page 
569. 


Low Rates vs. Good Service 


John-S. Burchmore, counsel for the 
National Industrial Traffic League, 
speaking at the afternoon session on 
October 1, in behalf of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs Foundation, said that there 
is not yet fully started a movement to 
acquaint the public and management 
with the dignity, importance and the 
value of the traffic management func- 
tion. Many corporations do not have 
competent top ranking traffic men in 
their employ and many corporation 
presidents do not have any realization 
of the importance of the traffic manage- 
ment function, he said. 

Mr. Burchmore condemned the short- 
sightedness of some traffic men who 
asserted they had no interest in whether 
or not the carriers earned sufficient 
income to continue their operations. 
“What can it profit any large manu- 
facturing company to save a nickel in 
its freight rates when it cannot get 
any cars because the railroad has not 
money enough to build them ?” he asked. 

At the session of October 2, Wilbur 
LaRoe, commerce counsel, Washington, 
D. C., and a past president of the Asso- 
ciation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners, spoke in behalf 
of the American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation, on the subject “Pro- 
fessionalization in the Field of Traffic 
and Transportation.” 

Mr. LaRoe declared that the success 
of a democracy “depends largely on 
the ability of volunteer groups to or- 
ganize and conduct themselves in such 
a manner as to contribute to the general 
good,” and he called upon traffic men 
to organize so as to accomplish this 
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goal. He pointed out that for many 
years lawyers and physicians were not 
recognized as belonging to a professional 
group. 

“The tremendous growth and im- 
portance of transportation and its vital 
relation to the public welfare make abso- 
lutely necessary the recognition of a 
professional group of men who are 
specialists in transportation matters,” he 
said. “It is a highly specialized field 
which requires years of study and train- 
ing for its mastery, and even then the 
mastery is not really attained. In the 
light of these facts it is an astounding 
thing that we have never had in America 
an institute which specializes in the 
recognition and training of professional 
transportation men. This society fills a 
very bad gap in our national structure. 

“In discussing transportation problems 
we must not overlook the constant 
danger of socialization of our railroads. 
There are many in high places who 
would like to see it brought about. In 
my opinion it would have occurred be- 
fore this except for the wise administra- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the heroic and almost miraculous 
part which the railroads played during 
the war. No other factor helped more 
toward the winning of the war. But 
as we enter a period of peace, the sub- 
versive elements will again be at work 
and we must be on our guard. 


Technique of Socialization 


“The technique for bringing about 
socialization is comparatively simple— 
it lies in paralyzing our transportation 
system through strikes. The first step 
toward socialization of the coal mines 
has already been taken, and Washington 
is wondering whether the mines can 
ever be successfully restored to their 
owners. The handwriting on the wall 
is so clear that he who runs may read, 
and we had better read with thoughtful 
care. What better protection can there 
be against socialization than a body of 
skilled transportation experts who, in 
addition to being masters of their pro- 
fession, are real lovers of America? 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is now struggling with one of the 
most difficult cases it has ever tackled, 
namely, Ex Parte 162. That case js 
so difficult that the commission néeds 


and invites the help of every lawyer 
and every traffic expert who can throy 
light on the problem. 


Revenues Must Be Increased 


“The difficulty of Ex Parte 162 is 
readily understood when you realize that 
the increased expenses to which the 
railroads have been subjected during 
the past year more than equal the total 
pre-war net railway operating income 
of the railroads. In analyzing railroad 
financial results, the most helpful figure 
is net railway operating income because 
it represents the amount available for 
interest and dividends after taxes are 
paid. In good years it is around $1 
billion, in bad years about $500 million. 
The best calculation which I can make 
for the year 1946 is that it will be $547 
million, or only about half enough. 

“But this fails to take into account 
the additional cost for railroad retire- 
ment under the Crosser bill of $90 
million, additional wage adjustments of 
$12 million, and it also fails to take 
into account the fact that if we add 
to the revenues we must allow about 
38 per cent for taxes. Does this mean 
$600 million or. $700 million or $800 
million must be added to the revenues 
of the railroads to keep them strong? 
That is precisely what it means, and an 
unwelcome task now in the hands of 
the commission ‘is to find how that 
enormous sum of additional revenue can 
be raised in fairness to the shipping 
public.” 

Mr. LaRoe observed that the present 
condition was not primarily the fault 
of the railroads themselves, but rather 
was the result of enormous increases 
in wages. and the price of materials, 
brought about in large part by the ac- 
tions of government agencies. Pointing 
to the difficulties of securing proper rate 
adjustments, he said that the services of 
recognized expert traffic men were as 
essential as those of competent com- 
merce counsel and that those men are 
entitled to the same recognition and 
professional standing as lawyers. 

In a brief talk on the importance of 
the traffic function in industry, A. G. T. 
Moore, traffic manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., 
declared that the freight rate is the 
factor in determining the market area. 
The efforts of the sales department, he 
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said, cannot begin until proper freight 
rates are established. Mr. Moore like- 
wise urged the encouragement of organ- 
izations designed to make traffic manage- 
ment and transportation a profession 
and to raise the standards and qualifi- 
cations of that work. 

At a business session, a resolution 
addressed to President Truman called 
attention to the present vacancy on the 
I. C. C. and the impending vacancy to 
result from the expiration of Commis- 
sioner Miller’s term at the end of the 
year and urged that the President ap- 
point men to the commission from the 
ranks of those who have knowledge of 
and direct participation in transporta- 
tion matters. 

Addressing the morning session on 
October 1, Dr. M. O. Ross, president 
of Butler university, Indianapolis, Ind., 
stated that the economic and business 
history of the United States can be 
divided roughly into two parts. The 
first, he said, extended approximately 
until 1920 and was characterized by a 
scarcity of goods of all types and a con- 
sequent emphasis on improving the 
methods of production so as to be able 
to turn out sufficient goods to meet the 
demand. 


Distribution Is Problem 


Recently, however, he held, except for 
a temporary interruption caused by the 
war, productive capacity has been more 
than equal to demand and the problem 
has now become one of finding, main- 
taining, developing and financing mar- 
kets for the productive capacity of the 
nation. Admitting that at present there 
is again an “economy of scarcity” he 
forecast a quick return to a period of 
abundance and a serious problem of 
distribution. 

Dr. Ross termed the failure to solve 
this problem of distribution one of the 
prime reasons for the economic debacle 
of 1929, but asserted that the New Deal 
was an unsuccessful attempt to solve 
the problem. He declared that the pro- 
posals of some to turn over the entire 
task of solving the problems of the 
relationship of production and distribu- 
tion to government had worked well in 
Russia, Nazi Germany and Facist Italy, 
where the primary purpose was to wage 
offensive war, but had failed when tried 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Ross proposed as an alternative 
to leave the matter in private hands, 
saying that this method would make 
production more efficient, leave labor 
freer because of its ability to bargain 
with many employers, rather than with 
only one, the government, and would, 
in addition, result in faster technical 
improvement. 

A major task of individuals, he said, 
was to persuade economic and political 
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leaders to remove the economic and 
political barriers between nations. He 
asserted that capitalism and democracy 
are complex economic and political sys- 
tems which can exist only during periods 
of comparative stability and he declared 
that continued use of such devices of 
economic warfare as blocked currencies, 
cartelization, bilateral trade agreements 
and a host of others can only result in 
military warfare and more confusion 
with the end result that communism and 
socialism will result as the new world 
order. 


Election of Officers 


On October 2, a meeting of the new 
board of directors was held, at which 
time J. M. Fitzgerald was again elected 
chairman of the board. Baltimore, Md., 
was selected as the place of the next 
meeting, to be held in October, 1947. 

Officers elected on the closing ‘day 
were: Charles H. Beard, general traffic 
manager, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, president; Frank L. 
DeGroat, general traffic manager, Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., executive vice-president; J. P. 
Krumech, traffic manager, American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York, regional 
vice-president ; Gordon D. Riley, general 
traffic manager, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J., regional vice- 
president: R. M. Wolf, manager Inter- 


national Forwarding Company, Seattle, 


Wash., regional vice-president. Vice- 
presidents of other regions were re- 
elected. 

New directors elected for three year 
terms were: William Malone, traffic 
manager, Lever Brothers. Company, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Ellen J. Raymond, 
assistant general freight agent, Green 
Bay & Western, Chicago; John B. 
Keeler, assistant general traffic manager, 
Koppers Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
new directors elected for two year terms: 
W. O. Narry, traffic manager, Richfield 
Oil Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. P. 
Gudger, traffic manager, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, Houston, Tex.; Madge Hen- 
derson, Empire Freight Company, Los 
Angeles; Carl Giessow, transportation 
director, Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo.; and for one year terms: 
G. A. McNamara, general freight traffic 
manager, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
Vernon Taylor, general traffic manager, 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

R. A. Ellison, manager, Transporta- 
tion Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer and Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
professor of transportation and public 
utilities, University of Pennsylvania, was 
re-elected vice-president, education and 
research. Directors representing other 
regions were also re-elected. 





R. H. Aishton, Retired President 
of A. R. A., Dies on October 3 





R. H. Aishton 


ICHARD Henry Aishton, who re- 

tired in September, 1934, after 14 
years as president, followed by one as 
chairman of the board, of the American 
Railway Association, predecessor of the 
Association of American Railroads, died 
at his home in Evanston, III., on October 
3. Prior to his election to the presi- 
dency of the A. R. A., in 1919, Mr. 
Aishton had served as president of the 
Chicago & North Western and as 
regional director of the Western and 
Northwestern regions of the United 
States Railroad Administration during 
World War I. 

Mr. Aishton was born in Evanston on 
June 2, 1860, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city. He entered 
railway service in 1878 as an axman 
in the engineering corps of the Chicago 
& North Western, subsequently serving 
as rodman, levelman, assistant engineer, 
superintendent of bridges and buildings, 
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and division engineer, until 1895 when 
he was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Aishton was promoted to superin- 
tendent in 1899, and three years later 
he became assistant general manager. 
In 1906 he was promoted to general 
manager, and in 1910 to vice-president 
in charge of operation. He became 
president of the North Western in 1916, 
serving in that capacity until the be- 
ginning of federal control in 1918, at 
which time he became director of the 
Western region. When that area was 
divided into three regions, Mr. Aishton 
was made director of the Northwestern 
region. 

In 1919, when the American Railway 
Association was reorganized by the 
Railroad Administration, Mr. Aishton 
was made president and in 1920, when 
the A. R. A. was again reorganized, 
he was asked to become its chief execu- 
tive in a salaried position. As the head 
of the reorganized A. R. A., Mr. Aishton 
was the first to hold that position who 
was not an officer of an individual rail- 
road, as prior to 1920 the presidency 
of the organization had been filled for 
a year at a time by an executive who 
retained his position on his individual 
road. 


Still Active at 73 


In April, 1933, Mr. Aishton, who 
was then nearly 73, sought to be relieved 
from active duty as president of the 
A. R. A. His resignation was accepted 
with reluctance, and he was elected to 
the newly created position of chairman 
of the board, while M. J. Gormley was 
elected president. 

In addition to his duties with the 
A. R. A., he was elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives in 1924, and 
general chairman of the Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee on Federal Valuation 
of Railroads in 1929. When the A. R. 
A. was dissolved in September, 1934, 
Mr. Aishton was finally granted his 
long-sought wish and was permitted to 
retire. 

In all these positions of great re- 
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sponsibility Mr. Aishton’s personality, as 
well as his great experience and ability 
as an operating officer, were combined 
to create a quality of inspirational leader- 
ship which had its effect on widespread 
activities of the railroads. In 1932 the 
American Museum of Safety presented 
to him a certificate of special commenda- 
tion in recognition of more than fifty 


years of active and cooperative partici. 
pation in the promotion of railway 
operating safety, including in its cita- 
tion the following tribute: “In a fashion 
peculiarly and forcefully his own, he has 
served as the general directing the 
forces battling on all fronts to make 
rail transportation safe for passengers 
and employees.” 





Radio and Carrier Controls for 
C. T. C. on Pennsylvania 


Demonstration shows how high-frequency beamed radio 
and carrier on telegraph line wires can be used to 
bridge gaps in emergencies when line wires are damaged 


A noted in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 28, page 526, the Pennsyl- 
vania demonstrated on September 19, for 
the first time, that beamed radio and car- 
rier on line wire circuits, normally em- 
ployed in carrying commercial messages, 
may be utilized in emergencies to trans- 
mit electrical impulses to control power 
switches and signals in centralized traffic 
control territories. The demonstration 
opens the way for utilization of beamed 
radio and other circuits as standby 
channels to keep trains moving when 
regular railroad communication lines 
may be damaged by floods or sleet 
storms. 

The test, conducted at Brady tower, 
65 miles north of Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
the Pennsylvania line from that point 
to Buffalo, employed a special thousand- 
mile linking of existing wire, cable and 
beamed radio circuits. The test was 
arranged by the Pennsylvania, in co- 
operation with the Radio Corporation 
of America, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and the Union Switch 
& Signal Company. 

A centralized traffic control machine 
in Brady tower controls switches and 
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signals between Red Bank and Oil City, 
a distance of 52.8 miles, by means of 
code signals transmitted over a pair of 
line wires extending the length of the 
controlled territory. For the purposes 
of the demonstration, instead of sending 
each code as a series of direct current 
pulses directly from Brady tower to the 
locations of the various switches and 
signals, as is the normal mode of opera- 
tion, the control codes were sent by 
carrier current pulses from Brady tower 
to Pittsburgh over Pennsylvania wires 
by means of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company’s coded carrier control, thence 
via Western Union aerial and cable cir- 
cuits via Washington, D. C., to Phila- 
delphia, then by beamed radio to New 
York, and back to Pittsburgh over West- 
ern Union, and over railroad wires to 
Brady tower. 

At Brady tower the pulses were con- 
verted from carrier current to direct 
current, and sent over the regular code 
line to locations along the railroad for 
the operation of switches and signals. 
Indication codes of similar series of 
pulses indicating the response of the 
switches and signals were transmitted in 
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The 65-mile C.T.C. territory was controlled by communication fatilities extending over 1,000 miles 
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Schematic diagram, showing use of 


the opposite direction to the control 
machine over the roundabout path de- 
scribed above. Thus, railroad traffic 
was controlled by codes transmitted over 
approximately 920 miles of line and 86 
miles by air. 


Test Details 


A more detailed description of the 
demonstration equipment follows: A 
control code is sent to the field stations 
over line wires in the form of a four- 
second code consisting of a total of 
16 long or short pulses during which 
the line is energized and de-energized. 
The predetermined sequence of the long 
and short steps as set up by lever manip- 
ulations at the control machine causes 
one field location to respond selectively 
to the code. The response at the selected 
station is the result of registry relay 
operation during the long steps, and 
the disposition of the long steps in the 
code determines which location is 
selected. In a similar manner, any field 
station can selectively transmit an indi- 
cation code to the control machine. 

The switches and signals to be oper- 
ated have corresponding levers on the 
control machine which are positioned as 
desired. A code starting button is 
pushed and coding starts and operates 
to give the pulses of long and short 
duration in a predetermined sequence; 
first, to select the correct station along 
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the railroad and, second, to operate 
functional relays at this location. In 
the demonstration, these pulses were 
converted to carrier current pulses 
which were transmitted over a railroad 
telephone line from Brady tower to 
Pittsburgh, using a frequency of 12.3 kc. 

The control pulses were delivered to 
the Western Union office in Pittsburgh 
where coordinating circuits are arranged 
in such a way that the pulses were then 
transmitted over Western Union carrier 
telegraph circuits to Philadelphia by way 
of Washington. By making use of a 
carrier frequency system with all carrier 
frequencies below 30 kc., it is entirely 
practical to transmit as many as 36 
independent multiplex telegraph mess- 
ages in each direction simultaneously 
on a single pair of line wires. This 
would permit 144 telegraph operators 
to send messages simultaneously in one 
direction, and a similar number in the 
opposite direction. Thus in this demon- 
stration one multiplex telegraph channel 
was utilized for the transmission of the 
C. T. C. pulses while at the same time 
there could be 140 telegraph messages 
on the same pair of wires traveling in 
the same direction. 


Beamed Relay Radio 


At Philadelphia there are coordinating 
circuits where the control pulses were 
converted to a super-high frequency, and 


existing line and radio facilities in connection with C.T.C. 


VJ 
MW ashington 
“beamed” toward New York. This 


beaming is accomplished by having the 
transmitting antenna at the focal point 
of a reflector which is approximately) 
4 ft.in diameter. The first such reflector 
to beam the control code is on top of 
the Market Street National Bank build- 
ing in Philadelphia where it sends the 
beam toward New York. The distance 
between Philadelphia and New York is 
too great to span with one “jump” be- 
cause the super-high frequency beams 
have much the same behavior as light 
waves and travel in straight lines. The 
curvature of the earth is such that with 
practical, height antennae, 30 miles is 
about the average distance that can be 
covered. For this reason there are two 
intermediate repeater stations between 
Philadelphia and New York. At a 
repeater station there is usually a steel 
tower of the general type used in the 
forest observation service. A receiving 
reflector four feet in diameter located 
at the repeater station is in line with 
the distant transmitter, and the pulses 
are received, then amplified and applied 
to an antenna at the focal point of the 
transmitting reflector of the repeater 
station which is pointed toward New 
York. 

The beam between Philadelphia and 
New York has some of the same type 
characteristics as the carrier telegraph 
system in that many telegraph messages 
may be handled at the same time. The 
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beam can handle 256 multiplex tele- 
graph circuits, so 1,024 operators could 
transmit telegrams simultaneously in one 
direction. The control code would re- 
quire the equivalent of only one telegraph 
channel so that 1,020 telegraph messages 
could be on the beam at the same time 
that a control code was being trans- 
mitted. 

Two separate frequencies are used 
between Philadelphia and New York. 
These frequencies are 3,970 and 4,120 
megacycles. 

The beamed pulses terminate at a 
radio reflector on top of the Western 
Union building in New York. Co- 


ordinating circuits there pass the pulses 
to a carrier transmitted over Western 
Union lines from New York to Pitts- 
burgh. At Pittsburgh the Western 
Union’s receiving equipment operated 
Union Switch & Signal Company car- 
rier equipment to send coded 25.4-kc. 
current pulses on to a field carrier loca- 
tion. In this particular case, the field 
carrier location is Brady tower. At 
the field carrier location a sharply tuned 
25.4-kc. receiving filter discriminates 
against other frequencies. Note that 
there are two carrier frequencies, 12.3 
and 25.4 kc., being transmitted in op- 
posite directions at the same time on 


the one line pair between Brady and 
Pittsburgh. After the 25.4-kc. pulses 
are amplified, they are fed through 
auxiliary apparatus which converts them 
to d. c. pulses and places them on the 
code line extending to the switch and 
signal locations. 

The Pennsylvania has again proved 
its alertness to the practical use of radio 
in railroad operations. The demon- 
strations constituted convincing evidence 
of the awareness of the railroads and 
their suppliers of the practical applica- 
tion of electronics to railroad services, 
which commenced with the introductio: 
of continuous cab signaling in 1923. 





What the Transportation Corps Is Doing 


Its program for the future and a summary of its war-time 


accomplishments in the movement of men and materials 


HE Army Transportation Corps, 

commanded by the chief of trans- 
portation, was established as an emer- 
gency agency July 31, 1942 (eight 
months after Pearl Harbor), as a result 
of a General Staff decision that full and 
complete coordination and integration 
within the army of all highway, marine 
and rail transportation activities was 
fundamental to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. Its success in carrying 
out its war-time assignment led to the 
decision early this year to continue it 
as a part of the permanent military 
establishment. 

While the war was in progress the 
Transportation Corps developed into an 
organization including a maximum of 
about 400,300 persons—of whom nearly 
300,000 were in uniform and slightly 
more than 100,000 were civilians. As 
of August 1, 1946, its strength, not in- 
cluding certain personnel outside the 
jurisdiction of the chief of transporta- 
tion, was 65,238 military and 44,493 


civilian. 


Peace-time Objectives 


This organization is still engaged in 
the transition from war to peace, em- 
ploying means proved wise in war to 
shape its peace-time program. War- 
time installations have been closed out, 
including four ports of embarkation 
which were of major importance during 
the war; nine transportation zones; 
holding and reconsignment points and 
other installations superfluous in peace- 
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time. The transportation zones have 
been merged with army field organiza- 
tions, with each army commander hav- 
ing on his staff a group of transporta- 
tion officers. 

To realize its peace-time objectives— 
more efficient transportation service for 
the army and preparedness for any 
emergency of peace or war—the Trans- 
portation Corps is engaged in research, 
education, experiment and training in 
new and better means and methods of 
moving men and material. Already 
through its Research and Development 
Division, its Technical Advisory Board 
(a representative group of executives 
in all fields of transportation) and its 
Transportation Corps Board, it is busy 
examining every detail of captured 
enemy equipment and the records of 
enemy transportation methods and tech- 
niques. It has sponsored and is partici- 
pating in continued experiments with 
new applications of cycloidal propulsion. 
It is working in cooperation with ship- 
builders toward the perfection of marine 
electro-coatings developed during the 
war by one of its officers for the pro- 
tection of ship hulls from rust and 
corrosion and toward the perfection of 
an electrolytic cleaning process expected 


to outmode “chipping” the hulls of 
vessels. 
The long-reaching education and 


training program of the Transportation 
Corps includes its establishment of the 
transportation center at Fort Eustis, Va., 
where it will provide training for en- 
listed men in more than 90 different 


skills ranging from Diesel mechanic to 
margine engineer, from locomotive engi- 
neer to electrical repairman, from 
armorer to amphibian truck driver. In 
addition to its facilities for training all 
Transportation Corps personnel the 
center will provide instruction for post 
and staff transportation officers. 


Officer Training 


The educational and training program 
for regular officers contemplates within 
their first year of service a three-months 
basic course at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
a basic branch course of five months 
at Fort Eustis. A three-months course 
also will be offered at Fort Eustis for 
graduates of officer candidate schools, 
reserve and National Guard officers, 
those from other services and from 
foreign countries. There will be an 
advanced technical course of ten months 
for regular officers with three to ten 
years’ service with a three months asso- 
ciate course for reserve, National Guard 
and transportation officers and officers 
from other services. More advanced 
phases of the program continue through 
the various army staff schools and col- 
leges. In addition eight American col- 
leges and universities are providing 
graduate work in transportation sub- 
jects for eligible officers. 

The reserve officers training program 
of the Transportation Corps contem- 
plates “activation” of 30 to 35 units 
of 250 men each, of which seven prob- 
ably will be set up this fall. Arrange- 
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ments are nearing completion for exten- 
sion-course instruction for Transporta- 
tion Corps reserve personnel and a large 
number of officers holding commissions 
in the reserve are reported to have 
expressed interest in these courses. 

The Transportation Corps recently 
has made available statistics summariz- 
ing its accomplishments from the time 
of its organization through July of this 
vear. These indicate that in the so-called 
zone of the interior 40,541,261 troops 
were moved by rail and 1,144,399 by bus 
in groups of 40 or more and that (April, 
1943-July, 1946, inclusive) 7,889,510 
requests for individual and small-group 
travel were handled by the corps’ reser- 
vation bureaus. 

From Pearl Harbor through July of 
this year army freight shipments in 
the zone of the interior totaled 349,071,- 
700 tons. Between July, 1942, and 
January, 1946, 2,392,120 tons of 1. c, 1. 
freight were consolidated into carload 
lots at army-navy consolidation stations. 
More than 230.1 billion ton-miles of 
army freight were handled by domestic 
railroads for the Transportation Corps. 

Ocean transportation conducted by the 
corps through July of this year included 
embarkation from American ports of 
8,420,197 troops and other passengers; 
the return to the United States of 7,- 
417,001 troops and other passengers, 
ind the evacuation to the United States 
of 512,304 army hospital patients and 
56,009 army dependents. From De- 
cember, 1941, through July, 1946, 136,- 
326,335 measurement tons of cargo were 
shipped overseas by the army, and 16,- 
307,698 measurement tons of cargo were 
returned through United States ports 
from overseas. 

Outside this country the Transporta- 
tion Corps operated 65 ports of em- 
barkation and debarkation, 46,500 trucks, 
and 30,000 miles of military railroads, 
a large part of which had to be rebuilt 
and rehabilitated. At a total cost of 
$2,052,000,000 the corps procured 3,809 
locomotives for the army and 3,315 for 
lend lease, 50,114 freight cars for the 
army and 53,600 for lend lease, 14,000 
small vessels for the army and 1,000, 
for lend lease. 

While the Military Railway Service 
is relatively inactive in peace-time, the 
Transportation Corps points out that it 
still performs many other functions for 
the army. Among these are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Submits technical and administrative 
advice and recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of War, Chief of Staff and other 
officers. 

2. Represents the War Department in 
obtaining allocations of shipping from ap- 
propriate government organizations and 
directs the application of shipping available 
to meet the requirements of the army. 

3. Prepares and disseminates information 


regarding the status of troop and freight 
movements, location of ships, ship move- 
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ments, and ship and cargo losses pertaining 
to the army. 

4. Maintains liaison for the War Depart- 
ment and negotiates with surface carriers, 
including the railways, the commercial 
motor transportation industry, the shipping 
industry, including inland waterways and 
the Great Lakes, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and other government 
agencies on all matters of surface trans- 
portation, including rates, classifications, 
agreements, and conditions of handling all 
movements of War Department personnel, 
freight and cargo. 

5. Prepares the budgetary requirements 
for the movement of War Department 
freight and exercises staff supervision over 
the expenditure of these funds. 

6. Establishes policies and procedures for 
the operation of the army ports of em- 
barkation and designs, purchases and exer- 
cises staff supervision and control over the 
assignment and maintenance of War De- 
partment floating equipment, except that 
required for the chief of engineers. 

7. Designs, procures, and purchases rail 
equipment for the War Department and 
exercises technical staff supervision over 
the operation of all utility railroads and 
over the allocation, maintenance, repair, 


and economical use of all railroad equip- 
ment of the War Department. 

8. Exercises staff coordination and con- 
trol over movements of troops and other 
War Department passengers and War De- 
partment-owned-and-controlled freight and 
cargo within the zone of the interior. 

9. Routes all War Department freight 
of one or more cars or the equivalent of 
one carload or more if moved by truck. 
and all inland movements of troops in 
groups of fifteen (15) or more. 

10. Operates the War Department fleet 
of railroad tank cars. 

11. Exercises staff control over the opera- 
tion of army reservation bureaus. 

12. Provides the War Department with 
traffic and transportation engineering serv- 
ice (except air), including the determina- 
tion of foreign and domestic transportation 
capabilities and requirements. 

13. Formulates plans, policies, and tech- 
nical methods governing the training of 
most personnel engaged in transportation 
activities, except air. 

14. Commands and operates ports of em- 
barkation, the Transportation Corps Board, 
Transportation Corps supply depot, rail- 
road repair shops, and the transportation 
training center. 





Rail Output Falls Off in 1945 


ALLING off slightly from 1944’s 
fifteen-year-high figure, the produc- 
tion of rails in the United States in 1945 
totaled 2,417,520 net tons, a drop of 
73,136 tons, or 2.9 per cent, compared 
with 1944, according to figures pub- 
lished in the latest annual statistical re- 
port of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. This marks the first time 
for six years in which rail production 
did not register a gain over the pre- 
ceding year. Furthermore, while pro- 
duction in 1945 exceeded by a substantial 
amount the production in each of the 
14 years preceding 1944, it did not com- 
pare favorably with the years 1929 and 
1927, when 3,048,795 and 3,143,264 net 
tons, respectively, were produced. 
In the accompanying table showing 
the production of rail in 1945 and pre- 
vious years back to 1927, the output 


Over 60 
60 Ib. and ‘ess 
Years or less than 100 Ib. 
1927 .. *181,256 798,226 
928 *150,301 662,053 
1929 *158,326 574,080 
1930 *107,101 7391,079 
1931 * $6,100 7166,793 
932 * 18,654 t 47,374 
1933 §5,010 63,153 
1934 78,495 101,640 
935 63,982 112,431 
1936 107,644 135,585 
1937 113,889 218,374 
1938 50,37 85,177 
939 92,994 83,611 
1940 140,443 339,672 
1941 172,264 323,968 
1942 124,938 438,56 
1943 164,096 364,715 
1944 162,942 401,213 
1945 150,724 350,499 


~ #* Under $0 Ib. per yd. 
t 50 and less than 100 Ib. per yd 


for each year is broken down into four 
weight groups. In this table it will 
be noted that production in all weight 
groups in 1945 fell off from the pre- 
ceding year, except the heaviest, and 
that the greatest output continued in 
the two heaviest weight groups, amount- 
ing to 79.2 per cent of the total. Spe- 
cifically, the weight group including rail 
sections of 120 lb. or more increased 
from 894,245 tons in 1944 to 930,987 
tons in 1945, a gain of 4.1 per cent. 
The rail tonnages in the three groups 
showing decreases registered a drop in 
the group weighing 100 Ib. and less than 
120 Ib., from 1,032,256 tons in 1944 to 
985,310 tons in 1945, or 4.6 per cent; 
in the group weighing more than 60 Ib. 
and less than 100 Ib., a decrease from 
401,213 tons to 350,499 tons, or 12.6 
(Continued on page 608) 


less 120 Ib 
120 Ib and over Total 


72,155 691,627 3,143,264 
1,348,199 804,639 2,965,192 
381,631 934,758 3,048,795 
935,756 664,085 2,098,021 
555,242 518,546 1,296,681 
240,902 143,944 450,874 
172,488 175,601 466,252 
550,639 400,677 1,131,451 
381,696 238,812 96,921 
684,910 438,089 1,366,228 
815,280 471,685 1,619,228 
371,534 190,556 697,642 
620,992 515,050 1,312,647 
688,109 510,762 1,678,986 
820,695 610,924 1,927,851 
924,851 607,808 2,096,159 
847.8 50,346 2,126,996 
2,256 894,245 2,490,656 
85.310 130,987 2,417,520 
603 
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Recent Developments in Speed Controls 


Discussion of air-brake devices on passenger cars for 


high-speed service—‘‘Sectional bookcase”’ brake valve— 


The coming Load Compensating Brake for freight cars 


=W brake devices for modern pass- 

enger cars cover a wide range of 
requirements, included among which are 
several forms of control that supplement 
the conventional air brake to give (1) 
faster response; (2) more flexible con- 
trol; (3) the practical use of higher 
braking forces; and (4) greatly reduced 
likelihood of sliding wheels. 

In anticipation of these supplementary 
controls we designed the D-22 control 
valve about ten years ago so that al- 
though its basic functioning is similar 
to the well-known universal control 
valve, it differs from it in one important 
respect. Instead of the air flowing 
directly by way of the control or triple 
valve to the brake cylinders, a pneu- 
matic relay valve is interposed that, 
under certain conditions during a brake 
application, isolates the triple valve and 
directly controls the flow of air from 
and to the brake cylinders. This ar- 
rangement permits independent control 
of the brake-cylinder pressures whereby 
the braking force initiated by the engine- 
man may be altered locally to meet 
changing conditions during the stopping 
of the train. 

Before discussing these local inde- 
pendent controls, however, it will be 
well to say a word on the two distinctly 
different systems of bringing air under 
pressure to the relay valve. The first 
involves the use of conventional triple 
or control valves wherein a brake-pipe 
reduction initiated by the locomotive 
brake valve causes the first triple valve 
in the train to move to application posi- 
tion and it, in addition to developing 
pressure to the relay valve, transmits 
the brake application through the train 
brake pipe by the usual means of local 
brake-pipe venting. 


Electrical Control 


The second system involves the use 
of the more recently developed electrical 
control that is installed in parallel to the 
conventional pneumatic system. No 
brake-pipe reduction is involved for serv- 
ice braking, but instead an electric cir- 
cuit running through the train is ener- 
gized by the locomotive brake valve to 
cause the development of pressure on the 
relay valves through the medium of 


This article is adapted from a paper presented 


at the annual meeting of the Railway Fuel and 
Traveling Engineers’ Association on September 5. 
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By C. D. STEW ART 
Vice-President, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company 


magnet-operated control valves. The 
brake action is simultaneous on every 
car in the train and effects material 
savings in time in two ways. First, 
the time required for pneumatic trans- 
mission is eliminated; and second, be- 
cause the response is substantially in- 
stantaneous and simultaneous, the en- 
gineman can judge the requirements 
much more accurately and thereby regu- 
late his varying permissible speeds more 
closely. Very material savings in 
running time are thereby effected. From 
the standpoint of the customers’ comfort, 
smoother train operation is realized. 

The brake-cylinder pressure on each 
car equipped with a relay valve will 
correspond with that at the face of 
the relay valve until a local condition 
makes it desirable to alter it. Let us 
assume several such conditions. 


High-Speed Operation 


First, there is the situation associated 
with high-speed operation. It is well 
known that the friction of the brake 
shoes is low when the wheel speed is 
high. Heretofore it has been the prac- 
tice to limit for emergency braking the 
maximum force that could be tolerated 
for the low-speed portion of the stop 
to avoid excessive wheel sliding. Be- 
cause this force was lower than could 
be used at the higher speeds and still 
avoid wheel sliding, the stopping dis- 
tances were of necessity longer than they 
otherwise needed to be. From this it is 
apparent that to provide the permissible 
braking force for the varying train 
speed, a variable brake-shoe force con- 
trollable by the change in train speed 
is required. To meet this requirement 
the speed-governor control was devel- 
oped, with which the control of the 
brake shoe force may be varied in sub- 
stantial conformity with the variation 
in the brake shoe friction. 

This control is readily incorporated 
in the relay valve whereby the brake- 
cylinder pressure is lowered as the train 
speed decreases. This control that is a 
supplement to the conventional’ brake 


equipment consists of an electric speed- 
recording governor mounted on one 
axle of each car, a relay cabinet con- 
taining several electric relays, each one 
of which is designed to respond to differ- 
ent and particular car speeds, and a 
pneumatic differential adjunct to the 
relay valve in which a different pressure 
value is associated with a particular 
speed-sensitive electric relay. Basically 
this provides step control of pressures 
but by properly tuned exhaust chokes a 
substantially continuous reduction in 
brake-cylinder pressure is obtained. 


Variable Ratio 


Specifically the basic braking ratio 
values for emergency operation are 25() 
per cent from maximum train speed to 
65 m. p. h., followed by a gradual re- 
duction to 200 per cent between 65 and 
40 m. p. h., followed by a further gradual 
reduction to 150 per cent between 40 
and 20 m. p. h., and a still further 
gradual reduction to 100 per cent from 
20 to 0 m. p. h. This compares with 
150 per cent maximum braking ratio 
held constant throughout the stop for 
non-speed-governor control equipment. 
Thus it will be seen that braking forces 
can be employed for high speeds very 
much in excess of what is practical 
without automatic means for regulation. 
Of equal importance are the lower brak- 
ing forces for 20 m. p. h. and under 
that can be used without the sacrifice of 
over-all stopping distance and _ with 
material benefit from the absence oi 
wheel sliding and increased comfort to 
the passenger. 

Buyers of new cars whose operating 
conditions at the time do not justify 
the installation of speed-governor con- 
trol may have the differential adjustment 
feature of the relay valve installed and 
set for the 150 per cent braking ratio 
value. At that time the brake rigging 
is made suitable for the ultimate use of 
the 250 per cent braking ratio and when 
speed governor control is required it 
can be added without the necessity of 
discarding any of the original equipment. 
This practice has been followed in the 
building of a number of cars now in 
service. 

A second situation that makes it de- 
sirable to have the ability to vary locally 
the brake cylinder pressure is low rail 
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The Decelostat wheel-slip control mo- 
mentarily reduces the braking force on 
wheels that are slipping 


adhesion that may cause wheel sliding. 
As we have said previously, the speed- 
governor control provides for higher 
braking forces than can. otherwise be 
used and with actually lower possibility 
of wheel sliding. However, there are 
occasional instances of subnormal rail 
adhesion when relatively low braking 
force can cause the wheels to slide. For 
such temporary situations the wheel slide 
protection was developed. 

This device, termed a Decelostat, func- 
tions to reduce momentarily the braking 
forces on the wheels that are slipping 
and thereby permits their resuming 
train speed. The activating mechanism 
consists of an inertia device mounted 
on one journal box of each axle and 
rotated at axle speed by a suitable driv- 
ing means, and a brake-cylinder press- 
ure-lowering device associated with each 
truck. The inertia device is non-re- 
sponsive to the normal rates of wheel 
deceleration developed during a stop, 
but it is immediately responsive to a 
deceleration rate in excess of normal 
such as occurs when a wheel is slipping 
into a slide. The pressure control de- 
vice is thereby caused to reduce promptly 
the brake-cylinder pressure for a short 
interval of time required to permit the 
wheel to resume rotation at rail speed. 
The initial brake-cylinder pressure is 
then immediately restored. 


Automatic Sanding 


One such functioning is usually suffi- 
cient during a stop because subnormal 
rail adhesion is generally limited to 
highway crossings or similar restricted 
areas. If, however, there are situations 
wherein low adhesion is more extensive 
and perhaps more common, such as for 
example at water pans or in certain 
sections of the country where local sea- 
sonable conditions are adverse, then it is 
desirable to provide means for improving 
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the rail adhesion on the first wheel slip 
indication. For such situations auto- 
matic sanding is readily associated with 
the wheel-slip detector to sand the rail 
during the stop following this first wheel- 
slip indication. This method of con- 
trolling the sand automatically has sev- 
eral marked advantages. It limits the 
use of sand to the occasions when it is 
actually needed, thereby conserving sand, 
and it applies the sand at exactly the 
right time and place. 


Muffling Signal Discharge 


Any manual control of sanding for 
braking purposes may apply it too late 
when it can do more harm than good or, 
in order to avoid this, the sand may be 
started considerably ahead of its need 
and much more sand be used than is 
required, 

An additional improvement that is of 
a very minor character but important 
to passenger comfort is the muffling of 
the car discharge valve of the pneumatic 
signal system. We have listened to the 
noisy blast of the signal system for so 
many years that we have come to taking 
it for granted, but today’s passengers are 
noise conscious and the present device 
has come in for its share of criticism. 
A new car-discharge valve has its ex- 
haust sheathed in a muffler that produces 
a whisper with which the most exacting 
customer would have difficulty finding 
fault. 

Finally the use of this same pneumatic 
signal system has been pressed into the 


additional service of warning the engine- 
man of an impending hot car journal. 


Hot Journal Detection 


Delays and accidents due to hot jour- 
nals have stimulated thinking of a means 
for warning the train crew that a car 
or locomotive journal is overheating. 
Many forms of detectors have been 
developed and tried over the years. 
Some of these give off a characteristic 
odor, others emit smoke when the jour- 
nal reaches a predetermined temperature. 
Still others employ a thermometer type 
of gas-filled bulb that, on expansion, 
causes the flashing or sounding of an 
alarm. 

Little scientific study of this subject 
has been made until recently and one 
of the interesting discoveries is that the 
critical temperature for a journal bear- 
ing varies with the change in ambient 
temperature. It is obvious that a bomb 
or thermal type of temperature detector 
will function at its designed operating 
temperature regardless of what the sur- 
rounding temperature may be and, there- 
fore, it is incapable of detecting the 
critical bearing temperature except for 
one condition of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. To have a_ temperature 
checking device accommodate itself to 
varying ambient temperatures appears at 
first to be most difficult of accomplish- 
ment since it appears to involve a com- 
plex compensating means. 

This was true until an exceedingly 
simple means was discovered in an adap- 





The hot box detector demonstrator rack showing the principal parts of the apparatus 
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tation of the well-known wheatstone 
bridge instrument which is normally in 
electric balance and reacts to an elec- 
trical unbalance in its circuit. As 
adapted to detect dangerous tempera- 
tures in a car bearing, certain resistance 
legs of the bridge circuit are installed 
in the car journals, one resistance unit 
to a journal, and the others are placed 
in a suitable electrical cabinet. Obvi- 
ously as the atmosphere surrounding the 
cabinet varies with the seasons, the 
balancing requirement of the bridge cir- 
cuit is automatically varied. This situa- 
tion corrects the journal temperature 
device so that it responds only when the 
danger from overheating is imminent. 
Thus no false warnings are sounded 
nor does the device fail to notify under 
any variation in weather temperature. 

The electrical device having detected 
a journal bearing approaching a danger- 
ous temperature, can actuate one or more 
of several alarm devices. A light or a 
bell may be energized within the car 
that is developing the hot journal or the 
engineman may be warned by way of 
the air signal system. This latter scheme 
appears to be the most practical from 
all points of view. 

To initiate a pneumatic signal from 
the hot-box detector the electric circuit 
includes an_ electro-pneumatic valve 
which is connected into the pneumatic 
signal system. Normally the magnet 
of this valve is energized and thereby 
holds closed an atmospheric vent from 
the signal line. A journal bearing ap- 
proaching dangerous temperature causes 
an unbalancing of the wheatstone bridge 
circuit whereupon an electric relay is 
caused to open the electric circuit that 
normally connects the magnet valve with 
the car battery. The exhaust valve is 
thereby permitted to open, the signal 
line pressure is lowered and the signal 
whistle in the engineer’s cab is sounded. 


Simple Operation 


Some have expressed the wish to have 
a whistle code produced by the defective 
bearing. This can and has been done 
but it is much simpler and in our judg- 
ment equally satisfactory to have this 
hot-journal detector produce one long 
continuous blast of the locomotive signal 
whistle. This can be done in a very 
simple manner. The magnet valve on 
being de-energized by the hot-journal 
detector circuit opens the signal line to 
atmosphere. The resultant continuous 
discharge of air being at a greater rate 
than the charging valve on the loco- 
motive replenishes it, permits the signal 
line pressure to fall steadily. This fall 
in pressure causes the signal whistle in 
the engineman’s cab to blow until the 
pressure in the signal pipe is almost 
depleted, which is accomplished in one 
to five minutes depending on the length 
of the train. 








If a longer continuous signal is found 
to be desirable the blast can be extended 
through the addition of a simple transfer 
valve installed between the locomotive 
main reservoir and the signal whistle. 
The transfer valve is normally held in- 
operative by the signal-line pressure 
but when this is reduced to a prede- 
termined minimum of say 10 Ib. the 
relay functions to isolate the almost 
depleted signal line from the signal 
whistle and to connect the main reser- 
voir supply to it. Thus the signal can 
be made to blow indefinitely. 


Open Circuit Checked 


An additional indication can be given 
to the engineman by installing an air 
gage in the signal line. Under normal 
signal-line functioning the gage hand 
will fluctuate a relatively small amount 
but when the hot box detector functions 
it will fall to zero. This air gage as 
well as the continuous blast of the whistle 
will also give warning of the failure 
of the signal line such as the uncoupling 
or bursting of the hose lines between 
the cars. The wheatstone bridge de- 
tecting circuit also has a very unique 
means of signaling an open electrical 
circuit. Thus it will be seen that the 
device for detecting journal-box trouble 
also signals any trouble that may have 
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occurred to it as well, so that it is jts 
own checking device. 


Locomotive Control Devices 


Turning now to the locomotive equip- 
ment we find it has undergone as diverse 
changes as have the passenger cars. 
The new No. 24 type brake valve is in 
many respects the same as its prede- 
cessor, the No. 8. It differs from it 
and all other predecessors in that it is 
built like a sectional bookcase. There 
are five basic sections in the pedestal 
and there are several types of three of 
these sections. Which type is selected 
for a particular section is dependent 
upon the overall functional requirements, 

Assuming the locomotive is intended 
for conventional freight service, then 
the top or brake-valve-handle bonnet 
section is of the simplest form and cor- 
responds in most respects to the top 
portion of the No. 8 ET. If, on the 
other hand, the locomotive is intended 
for high-speed passenger service with 
electro-pneumatic as well as pneumatic 
control, the brake-valve top will be suit- 
able for operating either control by the 
same brake-valve handle. The selection 
of the control is made by declutching one 
type of brake-applying means and en- 
gaging the other, both of which are in- 
stalled within this brake-valve top. 
There are five brake-valve top sections 
to choose from and any one of these 
may be applied to the remaining sections 
of the pedestal at any time. Thus un- 
foreseen changes in operating conditions 
can readily be provided for at any time 
with minimum change and expense. 

The second section is the same type 
for all forms of brake-valve pedestals 

The third section is at present in 
three types ranging from a simple filler 
block that carries the numerous air 
passages through it, to a complex casting 
containing an automatic brake-applica- 
tion mechanism. The purpose of this 
application device is to produce a service 
application of the brakes without any 
action on the part of the engineman, in 
the event of either a train-control re- 
action or the engineman becoming in- 
capacitated. A third choice of this 
section contains a simpler valve device 
that produces emergency application of 
the brakes under similar circumstances. 

The other sections are functionally 
the same for all pedestal combinations 
although they differ slightly in con- 
struction for Diesel and steam _loco- 
motives. 

In connection with passenger-car 
equipment we discussed the use of 250 
per cent braking ratio. It is equally 
desirable to brake the locomotive as near 
to this value as is practical. It is not 
quite as simple to do, however, because 
the variation in weight of the passenger 
car due to load is very small whereas 
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the variation in weight of a locomotive 
tender is not only large but changes 
continuously due to the consumption 
of fuel and water. To provide a sub- 
stantially constant braking ratio on the 
tender a variable load mechanism is 
added to the conventional locomotive 
equipment. This device in response to 
the varying weight of the water in the 
tender, continuously adjusts the pneu- 
matic variable-load valve which changes 
the braking force and thus produces a 
substantially constant braking ratio. To 
conserve space onthe tender, which 
usually is at a premium, we have also 
taken advantage of the availability of 
the main-reservoir pressure that is at 
least 25 lb. higher than brake-pipe press- 
ure and with this is produced the neces- 
sary braking forces with smaller brake 
cylinders. A differential relay valve 
that is the reverse of the one designed 
for the speed-governor control steps up 
the conventional brake-cylinder press- 
ures. Thus the diameter of the brake 
cylinder may be reduced by as much as 
25 per cent. 

The wheel-slip control is, of course, 
equally applicable to locomotive use. For 
avoidance of wheel sliding during brak- 
ing it functions the same as on the cars. 
It has one additional application, how- 
ever, for steam locomotives, especially 
the duplex type where slipping appears 
at times to be more prevalent and the 
slipping of the front set of drivers is 
more difficult for the engineman to de- 
tect. The wheel-slip device is in suc- 
cessful operation on a number of roads, 
performing one or two functions. When 
either set of drivers slips in acceleration, 
the inertia device functions just as it 
does during rapid deceleration and it 
can notify the engineman by light or 
whistle of this event or it can initiate 
the shutting off of steam to the slipping 
wheels. To this likewise may be added 
the automatic control of the flow of 
sand for the purpose of increasing the 
rail adhesion. A new form of traction 
sander has been developed for associa- 
tion with the wheel-slip control that is 
economical in the use of air and sand 
and highly resistant to clogging. 


Throttle Controls 


_ Another group of devices that are not 
In any way related to air brakes but 
that employ pneumatic devices compar- 
able to some of those in air-brake ap- 
paratus are throttle-operating controls. 
These vary in form for the various types 
ot locomotives but are alike in basic 
principles of operation. The system 
comprises a pneumatic throttle valve 
which is substituted for the conventional 
throttle lever and a pneumatic throttle 
operating cylinder. Both are self lapping 
in principle which means that the posi- 
tion of the throttle-valve handle deter- 
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mines the degree of throttle opening. 
For the steam-turbine locomotive where 
separate forward and reverse turbines 
are used, and the reverse turbine is dis- 
engaged when the locomotive is moving 
forward, a mechanical pneumatic inter- 
lock is employed whereby the locomotive 
cannot be reversed while it is moving 
forward. Simpler forms are used for 
the conventional steam locomotive and 
still other forms for Diesel road and 
switcher locomotives. 


Variable-Load Freight Brakes 


Finally we come to freight-car equip- 
ment. For the modern light-weight car 
now receiving much attention the vari- 
able-load brake has been designed. It 
automatically alters the braking forces 
in response to a variation in the car 
loading. This equipment differs from 
the locomotive-tender variable load 
equipment in two respects. First, since 
the load varies only at the car’s destina- 
tion point, the weighing device is inert 
except during the first interval-of charg- 
ing the equipment; second, the deflection 
of the car springs is employed as an 
indication of the loading of the car. 

The variable-load brake also differs 
from the freight-car empty-and-load 
brake in that it provides for a wide 
range of load conditions in the place 
of the two conditions provided for in 
the empty-and-load brake. This is of 
particular benefit, in fact we consider 
it essential, for those types of cars that 
have a very wide range of full load 
weights, such as the box and gondola. 
There are several reasons for this. 
When the empty-and-load brake was 
designed, light-weight cars were not in 
existence but the lading of the cars 
requiring this form of brake was un- 
usually heavy; furthermore, the cars 
were always either empty or filled with 
a consistently heavy load. In some 
cases, too, the grades were heavier than 
average so that a very effective brake 
was required for the loaded cars and at 
the same time the braking forces for the 
empty car had to be held within a prac- 
tical minimum limit. As a result of all 
these considerations there was no need 
to make a registering mechanism capable 
of registering through small spring de- 
flections. This form of brake is not 
suitable for box or gondola cars that 
frequently have relatively light full loads 
because some particular intermediate 
full or partial load value would cause 
the load brake to cut in and the maxi- 
mum braking forces would be greatly 
in excess of what is required and desir- 
able. 

The load compensating brake, on the 
other hand, is entirely satisfactory func- 
tionally for cars that formerly required 
the empty-and-load brake and the bene- 
fits to be gained by extending its use 


on all types of cars are those that accrue 
to both the user and the manufacturer 
from one form in place of two or more 
forms of apparatus. 


The load compensating brake is 
simpler in certain important respects 
than the empty-and-load brake. This 
comes about from the use of one cylinder 
in place of two. A notched push rod 
and latch box are used with the load 
brake cylinder of the empty-and-load 
brake for the very important purpose 
of conserving air. Certain limitations 
associated with the use of two cylinders 
in a single set of brake levers make 
it necessary to have several sizes of 
brake cylinders. The load compensating 
brake requires only one cylinder and it 
in only one size. 

In this design we used for the first 
time in  freight-brake construction 
weight-saving materials wherever it is 
possible to use them. This together 
with the elimination of the second brake 
cylinder has brought about a substantial 
saving in the weight of the equipment. 
These materials are at the present time 
more costly than the conventional ones 
so that it is necessary to compare the 
advantages of weight saving with some- 
what higher cost. 

Finally one additional new device has 
been developed and is now in trial serv- 
ice on a number of freight cars. This 
device has the dual function of semi- 
automatically isolating the auxiliary and 
emergency reservoirs and bleeding brake 
cylinder pressure prior to shifting cars 
as in hump yard service, and automatic- 
ally restoring the normal arrangement 
when the brake system is recharged prior 
to again moving the cars. The device, 
termed a brake cylinder release valve 
is installed in the brake-cylinder pipe 
between the AB valve and the brake 
cylinder. It normally provides an un- 
restricted passage for the air but when 
it is desired to release the brake-cylinder 
pressure a bleed valve comparable to 
the reservoir valves is pulled momen- 
tarily. The pressure between the AB 
valve and the brake cylinder release 
valve continues to hold the valve parts 
in the position, set up by the trainman, 
that isolates the reservoirs and vents 
the brake cylinder, thereby permitting 
him to pass to the next car without 
waiting as it is now necessary to do 
with the reservoir release valves. When 
the AB valve is released by the restora- 
tion of brake-pipe pressure the venting 
of the brake-cylinder pipe between the 
AB valve and the brake cylinder release 
valve permits the automatic restoration 
of the latter to its normal position. 

The time to release the cylinder press- 
ure and later to recharge the brake 
system is reduced to a small fraction 
of the time required to bleed and re- 
charge the complete system as is now 
necessary. 
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COMMUNICATIONS ... 


For Passengers Who 
Hate Pre-Dawn Arrivals 


Witmineoton, N. C. 
To THE EpitTor: 

Now that the traveler once more can 
make a choice as to his mode of transporta- 
tion, it occurs to me that railway companies 
might well extend to their “cash” custom- 
ers, without added cost, the same privilege 
which is accorded to their pass-holding em- 
ployees; namely of doubling back over a 
line when such extra travel will avoid a 
very early arrival at destination. 

For instance: From “A” to “B” is 227 
miles, “C” is 23 miles beyond “B”. By 
train No. 42, an evening train from “A”, 
“B” is reached at 4:40 a.m. and “C” an 
hour later. It should certainly be an in- 
centive to the prospective traveler to use 
the rail line could he know that on his 
ticket from “A” to “B” he would be per- 
mitted, without extra cost, to -continue 
through to “C” and there transfer to a train 
leaving “C” at 6:15 a.m., arriving at his 
destination at 7:00 am. The advantages: 
An extra hour of sleep, breakfast in a diner 
leaving “C”, and arrival at his destination 
“B” at a convenient hour. 

(It would of course be indicated on the 
ticket that in granting the privilege no 
stopover at “C” or any intermediate point 
between “B” and “C” would be allowed 
other than as might be necessary to catch 
the first connecting train for the final 
destination “B’’.) 

Many instances, where such a plan would 
be of advantage and convenience to pas- 
sengers will occur to any thoughtful pas- 
senger traffic officer. The cost to the rail- 
road would be infinitesimal and surely 
worth while, if thereby a traveler could be 
influenced to use the railroad, rather than 
a bus, private car or airplane. 

Under rail competition, one railroad, 
which does not serve both the east and 
west coasts of Florida, to meet the com- 
petition of another line which does run to 
both Miami and Tampa, now grants (at 
doubtless some cost to itself) free bus serv- 
ice from Miami to Tampa in order to lure 
passengers to its line as against the road 
which serves both cities. The plan sug- 
gested above would merely be an expansion 
of the same idea; but would be directed 
not at the competition of another rail line, 
but against the perhaps more convenient 
schedule of a bus, private car or airplane. 

LowELL WHITE 


Supports C. & O. in 
View of Pullman 


STATEN Istanp 4, N. Y. 
To THE Eprtor: 

Apropos of the letter from G. B. Grun- 
well appearing in your issue of September 
7 regarding C. & O.’s advertising dealing 
with the Pullman _ situation—apparently 
Mr. Grunwell’s travels were made during 
or before the war, since only recently I 
came in from the coast and the bedrooms 
were far from immaculate. In fact, the 
only time we saw the attendant was when 


Wd 


we stopped en route at some way station 
and again at the end of our journey for the 
usual brush off. Bed linens had not been 
changed in the three-day trip and towels 
and soap were scarce as hen’s teeth. The 
room was never cleaned. 

Now contrast all this with the new Pere 
Marquette streamliners and we begin to 
get an inkling of what C. & O. is thinking 
about regarding comfort and _ courtesy. 
Furthermore, if memory serves, was it not 
C. & O. propaganda that influenced the 
inauguration of through cars to the coast 
and southwest? Mr. Grunwell must or 
should know that Pullman rates are neither 
prepared nor enforced by the railroads and, 
now that we are on this subject, how can 
Pullman justify its rates for sleeping ac- 
commodations at the same levels as before, 
when considered in the light of faster train 
schedules? The rate for a Pullman bed- 
room from Los Angeles to New York for 
two persons runs around $20 a day—high 
hotel rates I should say! 

I do not think C. & O. is directing its 
fire against Pullman because of some ul- 
terior motive, as suggested by Mr. Grun- 
well, but solely in the interest of better 
railroading, which C. & O. and other in- 
formed carriers recognize must be forth- 
coming if the railroads are to hope to 
compete sucessfully with air travel. Mr. 
Grunwell is not an ex-C. & O. employee 
by any chance is he? 

I do not condone either the purpose or 
the necessity for divorcing the Pullman 
Company from Pullman, Inc., any more 
than Mr. Grunwell does, but, if this must 
come as another specimen of New Deal 
ideology, then by all means let us be certain 
that Pullman facilities get into the right 
managerial hands and are not turned over 
to any agency that is not capable of making 
proper distribution of its units—if eternal 
chaos is to be avoided. This I believe is 
the real purpose behind C. & O.’s propa- 
ganda and, after all, who is in better 


” 


position to know the facts and draw the 
proper conclusions than the carriers them. 
selves—opinions of New Dealers, Depart. 
ment of Justice and what have you to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 


E. B. ANnprews 





Rail Output Falls 

(Continued from page 603) 
per cent; and in the group weighing 
60 Ib. or less, a drop from 162,942 tons 
to 150,724 tons, or 7.5 per cent. 

Of the total tonnage of rails produced 
in 1945, 2,350,686 tons, or 97.2 per cent, 
were rolled from open-hearth steel. This 
percentage is the same as for the pre- 
ceding year. Only 5,835 tons of rails 
were rolled from Bessemer and electric 
steels in 1945, a drop of 59.1 per cent 
compared with the 14,261 tons rolled 
from these steels in 1944, making this 
the second successive year in which the 
tonnage in this category showed a de- 
crease from the preceding year, in con- 
trast to the tendency to increase that 
prevailed prior to 1944. Also included 
in the total output for 1945 were 54,494 
tons rolled from old rails and 22,804 tons 
of girder and high tee rails. 

The output of fastenings in 1945, as 
in the production of rails, showed a 
small reduction, dropping to 784,843 tons 
from the 807,066 tons in 1944, a de- 
crease of 2.7 per cent. The total output 
of fastenings in 1945 included 179,458 
tons of joint or splice bars, 49,236 tons 
of other rail joints, and 556,149 tons 
of tie plates. 


* * 





Hail and Farewell—A steam locomotive in service at the plant of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, is replaced by a 50-ton Whitcomb Diesel-electric 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Railroad Rate Bureaus 
Can Stay in Business 


Assurances given by attorney 
general will permit them 
to carry on 


Conversations which J. Carter Fort, vice- 
president and general counsel of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, has had 
with Attorney General Clark and other 
Department of Justice officials have re- 
sulted in what Mr. Fort regards as satis- 
factory assurances that the railroads “may 
continue the normal and customary rate 
bureau and rate conference practices while 
the Georgia anti-trust suit is pending, with- 
out fear of additional suits by the govern- 
ment based upon such practices during 
such period.” The conversations followed 
Civilian Production Administrator Small’s 
recent decision to permit the expiration 
on October 1 of Certificate No. 44 which 
had given the rate bureaus and other joint- 
action arrangements wartime immunity 
from the anti-trust laws. 


“Satisfactory Assurances”—Mr. Fort 
advised general counsel of A. A. R. mem- 
ber roads of the situation in an October 
7 letter which noted that Justice Depart- 
ment officials participating in the conver- 
sations included Assistant Attorney General 
Berge, who is in charge of the Anti-Trust 
Division. The letter was as follows: 

“As you are no doubt adyised, Certificate 
44 of the chairman of the War Production 
3oard ceased to be effective on October 1, 
1946. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and other government agencies, to- 
gether with this Association, endeavored 
to obtain an extension of the certificate, 
but such extension was refused upon rep- 
resentations by the Department of Justice. 

“Enclosed is a copy of a letter of Sep- 
tember 27, addressed to Col. J. M. Johnson, 
director of the O. D. T., by Mr. J. D. 
Small, administrator, Civilian Production 
Administration (successor to the chairman 
of the War Production Board) advising of 
his decision to permit the certificate to 
lapse. [See Railway Age of October 5, 
page 579,] 

“During the past few days I have had 
conversations with Mr. Tom C. Clark, the 
attorney general of the United States, and 
other officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice, including Mr. Wendell Berge and Mr. 
J. E. Kilday, concerning the situation which 
has arisen by- reason of the withdrawal of 
Certificate 44. As a result of these con- 
versations I have received assurances which 
are satisfactory to me that the railroads may 
continue the normal and customary rate 
bureau and rate conference practices while 
the Georgia anti-trust suit is pending, with- 
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out fear of additional suits by the govern- 
ment based upon such practices during that 
period. The view of the department is that 
any additional suit, civil or criminal, in- 
volving practices of the character above 
described, would serve no proper purpose 
and would be without justification. 

“The course to be followed by the De- 
partment of Justice after decision in the 
Georgia case must remain for considera- 
tion until that decision has been rendered 
and must depend on the nature of the de- 
cision. If for any reason the Georgia case 
does not throw sufficient light upon the 
subject of rate conferences, the depart- 
ment may find it desirable to delay final 
determination of its policy until the Lin- 
coln anti-trust case has been decided. 


Watchful Waiting—‘“The attitude of 
the department, as expressed above, is not 
to be regarded as indicating a conclusion 
on its part that the customary and normal 
functioning and practices of rate confer- 
ences and bureaus involves no infraction of 
the anti-trust laws, but only as reflecting 
the view that, pending the outcome of the 
Georgia case, such functioning and prac- 
tices should not be disturbed by additional 
law suits, and the further view that no ad- 
ditional suit should be undertaken by the 
government even subsequent to the de- 
cision in the Georgia case, based upon nor- 
mal activities engaged in by rate confer- 
ences pending such decision.” 

The foregoing would seem to give broader 
clearance than did Certificate 44 in that it 
makes no reference to operating the bu- 
reaus under rules prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The certifi- 
cate required adherents to such rules as 
the commission might prescribe. More- 
over the immunity will continue without 
recurring deadline dates until the issues 
have been determined in the courts. Upon 
inquiry, Director Johnson of the O. D. T. 
stated on October 9 that he had up to that 
time received no communication on the 
matter from the Department of Justice. 
It is understood that the O. D. T. director, 
who had been insistent that Certificate 44 
be extended, relaxed his opposition to the 
expiration only when he became confident 
that some such assurances as those ob- 
tained by Mr. Fort would be forthcoming 
from the Department of Justice. 





CLASS I RAILROADS 
Month of 


Total operating revenues 


8 Months Net Income 
Totaled $55,400,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$298,401,456 


Class I railroads in the first eight months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $55,400,000, 
as compared with $443,932,588 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
eight-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $298,401,- 
456, compared with $735,012,867 in the 
same period last year. 

August’s estimated results showed a net 
income of $51,000,000, compared with $51,- 
151,731 in August, 1945, while the net 
railway operating income for that month 
was $81,693,252, compared with August, 
1945’s_ $87,496,883. In the 12 months 
ended with August, the rate of return 
averaged 1.51 per cent, compared with 
3.9 per cent for the 12 months ended with 
August 31, 1945. . 

The A. A. R. statement pointed out that 
certain railroads took into their accounts 
in August, as a credit to income, carry- 
backs from 1944 and 1945 Federal taxes 
authorized by the Internal Revenue Code. 
Net income for August without these 
credits was approximately $44,360,000 in- 
stead of the $51,000,000 with them. For 
the eight months ended August 31, with- 
out carryback credits, the railroads suf- 
fered a deficit in net income of approxi- 
mately $4,900,000, as against the net in- 
come of $55,400,000 with thtese deduc- 
tions from federal tax accruals. 


Gross a Fifth Less—Gross in the eight 
months totaled $4,961,571,872 compared with 
$6,247,876,581 in the same period of 1945, 
a decrease of 20.6 per cent. Operating 
expenses amounted to $4,183,419,346 com- 
pared with $4,290,477,203, a decrease of 


~ 


2.5 per cent 

Fifty-six Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the eight months, 
of which 25 were in the Eastern district, 


UNITED STATES 
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Eight Months Ended August 31, 1940 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 

Operating ratio—per cent 
Taxes 


Net railway operating income (Earnings before charges) 


Net income, after charges (estimated) 


194¢ 1945 
$ 710,224,105 $ 754,855,456 
555,892,389 547,059,519 
78.27 72.47 
$8,334,295 105,832,320 
1,693,252 87,496,883 
1,000,000 51,151,731 
$4,961,571,872 $6,247,876,581 
183,419,346 4,290,477,203 
84.32 68.67 
380,488,367 1,099,228,647 
298,401,456 735,012,867 
55,400,000 443,932,588 












































11 in the Southern region and 20 in the 
Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the eight months had an estimated deficit 
of $22,300,000 compared with a net in- 
come of $176,505,639 in the same period 
of 1945. For August, their estimated net 
income was $22,400,000 compared with 
$18,949,419 in August, 1945. The eight- 
months net railway operating income in 
the Eastern district was $86,888,750 com- 
pared with $311,072,295 in the same 
period of 1945; for August it was $36,- 
797,284, compared with $34,563,519 in Au- 
gust, 1945. < 

Gross in the Eastern district in the eight 
months totaled $2,199,640,811, a decrease 
of 16.7 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1945, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,912,860,274, or a decrease of 
1.8 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the eight months had an estimated net in- 
come of $5,700,000 compared with $59,- 
523,685 in the same period of 1945. For 
August, they had an estimated net in- 
come of $3,600,000 compared with $4,- 
552,637 in August, 1945. Those same 
roads in the eight months had a net rail- 
way operating income of $45,463,477 com- 
pared with $101,690,233 in the same period 
of 1945. Their August net railway oper- 
ating income amounted to $7,502,035 com- 
pared with $10,197,284 in August, 1945. 

Operating revenues in the Southern 
region in the eight months totaled $700,- 
166,922, a decrease of 19.7 per cent com- 
pared with the same period of 1945, while 
operating totatled $587,026,816, 
an increase of 1.6 per cent. 


In the West—Class I roads in the 
Western district in the eight months had 
an estimated net income of $72,000,000 
compared with $207,903,264 in the same 
period of 1945. For August, they had an 
estimated net income of $25,000,000 com- 
pared with $27,649,675 in August, 1945. 
Those same roads in the eight months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$166,049,229 compared with $322,250,339 
in the same period of 1945. Their net 
railway operating income in August 
amounted to $37,393,933 compared with 
$42,736,080 in August, 1945. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
eight months totaled $2,061,764,139, a de- 
crease of 24,6 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1945, while operating ex- 
penses totatled $1,683,532,256, a decrease 
of 4.6 per cent. 


expenses 


Shippers Told Why Not Enough 
Box Cars Are Available 


Continued strikes in the face of bumper 
crops, large government export programs 
and an increase in less-than-carload ship- 
ments are factors contributing to the 
shortage of box cars, R. E. Clark, man- 
ager, closed car section, Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, told the Mid-West Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board at its meeting on October 
3 and 4, at the Palmer House in Chicago. 

Mr. Clark said that the railroads have 
kept pace with industry in converting 
from war-time to peace-time, and that the 
national transportation situation in respect 
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to service is much improved over a few 
months ago, but added that it’s “not what 
we'd like it to be.” The speaker quoted 
figures showing that the railroads are oper- 
ating with fewer boxcars than a year ago, 
and pointed out that the shortage has 
been made less acute by faster turn-around 
time, improvement in car miles per day and 
shorter hauls. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 5 totaled 906,848 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 10. This was a de- 
crease of 9,635 cars, or 1.1 per cent, below 
the preceding week, an increase of 138,808 
cars, or 18.1 per cent, above the corre- 
sponding week last year, and an increase of 
29,813 cars, or 3.4 per cent, above the 
comparable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 28 totaled 916,483 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, September 28 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern 174,822 149,425 167,976 
Allegheny 194,752 174,226 199,413 
Pocahontas 66,873 56,961 56,991 
Southern .... 131,957 118,860 124,733 
Northwestern 143,465 137,766 144,270 
Central Western 141,575 133,894 145,638 
Southwestern 63,039 61,377 73,606 





Total Western 














Districts 348,079 333,037 363,514 
Total All Roads 916,483 832,509 912,627 

Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 49,036 53,941 50,012 
Livestock .. 20,827 23,333 22,927 
Coal . ; 193,810 165,330 179,869 
Coke .... 13,903 11,493 14,205 
Forest products 48,934 37,706 44,858 
Ore ee 66,179 63,386 73,419 
Merchandise l.c.1. 125,645 110,543 109,921 
Miscellaneous 398,149 361,777 417,416 
September 28 916,483 832,509 912,627 
September 21 899,053 837,293 897,883 
September 14 907,169 856,101 891,486 
September 7 794,483 729,854 825,166 
August 31 908,440 860,342 897,603 


Cumulative total, 


39 weeks 30,418,597 32,014,099 32,746,065 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended September 28 totaled 79,679 cars as 
compared with 73,921 cars for, the corre- 
sponding week last year, according to the 
compilation by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: ' 
September 28, 1946 79,679 36,210 
September 29, 1945 73,921 32,066 
Cumulative Totals 
for Canada: 
September 28, 1946 2,672,964 1,327,706 
September 29, 1945 2,690,323 1,390,517 


Program of National Shippers 
Boards Meeting 


The transportation outlook for the rail- 
roads and the shippers in the months im- 
mediately ahead will be the major topic 
for discussion at the tenth annual meeting 
of the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards at the Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis, Mo., on October 22. As re- 
ported in Railway Age of October’5, page 


573, John J. Pelley, president of the Aggo. 
ciation of American Railroads, will be the 


principal speaker. He will address , 
luncheon sponsored by the shipper organiza. 
tion, the Traffic Club of St. Louis, the 
Junior Traffic Club of Metropolitan 5; 
Louis and the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Metropolitan St. Louis. 

Speakers at the business sessions of the 
National Association will be Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation; J. Carter Fort, vice. 
president and general counsel of the A 
A. R.; Warren C. Kendall, chairman of 
the Car Service Division of the A. A. R.: 
Carl Giessow, director of the Traffic By- 
reau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce; Charles H. Vayo, of Rochester, N 
Y., general traffic manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and J. E. Bryan, of Chi- 
cago, general traffic manager of the Wis- 
consin Pulp and Paper Manufacturer: 
Traffic Association. 

Other business of the meeting will in- 
clude election of officers, adoption of reso- 
lutions, and a report by Warren B. Shep- 
herd, secretary of the shipper association 
and assistant general traffic manager of 
the Aluminum Company of America 
Clare J. Goodyear, of Philadelphia, pres- 
ident of the association and traffic man- 
ager of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Company, will preside. 


New York Truck Strike Still 
Ties Up Freight 


Further interference with the movement 
of freight by rail in and out of New York 
where a strike of local truck drivers still 
remains partially effective, has been caused, 
it is reported, by picketing of piers and 
terminals of the Pennsylvania, allegedly due 
to the refusal of a trucking company which 
handles pick-up and delivery business for 
that railroad to accept terms on which 
the union and some operators have agreed. 
Union truck drivers whose employers have 
agreed to pay the increase are said to be 
refusing to cross these picket lines. 


Truckers Again Attack RR Rates 
for L. C. L. and P. & D. 


Action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with regard to increased charges 
for both pickup and delivery and line haul 
of railroad less-carload shipments “will 
largely control the further welfare and de- 
velopment of the trucking industry.” 5S 
spoke Chester Moore, secretary, America® 
Trucking Associations, and chairman of its 
special committee on the I. C. C.’s general 
class rate and classification investigation 
at the 13th annual convention of A. T. A. 
in Chicago on October 5 to 9. He added 
his opinion that the railroads take unfair 
advantage by rendering p. & d. service at 
an actual loss “simply because the losses 
are subsidized by revenues from other 
freight which is not competitive with the 
trucking industry.” 

Mr. Moore declared that, by maintaining 
alleged below-cost rates on L.c.l. traffic, the 
railroads are diverting freight from the 
trucks, while at the same time they are 
increasing their own losses by handling such 
small shipments. This condition, he asserted. 
makes it necessary for the railroads to 


. 
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further increase their rates on non-com- 
petitive freight. Said Mr. Moore: “The 
railroads should not be permitted to con- 
tinue their practice of rendering service on 
icl. freight at a loss simply because they 
wish to ruin a competitive transportation 
industry.” 

Sympathy with the additional burdens 
placed upon the railroads by the recent 
“Crosser” amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Unemployment Insurance Acts 
was expressed in the report of J. V. 
Lawrence, managing director, A. T. A., to 
the board of directors. While the trucking 
industry was successful in defeating the 
proposed extended coverage of the acts to 
portions of the trucking industry performing 
p. & d. service for the railroads or for 
forwarders, “as good citizens and as busi- 
ness men we must look with dismay upon 
passage of this bill even with the extended 
coverage deleted,” said Mr. Lawrence. 
The basis for this alarm may be found in 
the fact that the new amendments place a 
premium on idleness and, being intended for 
a separate class of people, will soon bring 
clamor for similar benefits for employees 
now under Social Security. 

Mr. Lawrence reviewed the legislative 
achievements of A. T. A. with considerable 
pride. He attributed the record of the 
trucking industry in this endeavor not to 
“smart maneuvers by anyone in the Wash- 
ington office” but to “cohesive effort by a 
large number of members of the industry.” 
He claimed that individual .truck owners 
“by letter, by wire, by personal interview” 
told their congressmen their views “asking 
for fair play and things that were in the 
public interest.” 


American University Will Offer 
Highway Transport Course 


American University, Washington, D. 
C., will conduct during November a “high- 
way transportation institute” under the di- 
rection of its professor of transportation, 
Dr. L. M. Homberger. The intensive 
30-day course will be the third in a series 
ot which the first was the “rail transporta- 
tion institute” of last March and the sec- 
ond is the “foreign transportation insti- 
tute” which started September 24. 

The highway institute, the announce- 
ment said, has been organized in coopera- 
tion with the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, Office of Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, Amer- 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, National Associations of Motor Bus 
Operators, National Council of Private 
Truck Owners, American Automobile As- 
sociation, National Highway Users Con- 
ference, and Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion 

The course, which will run from Novem- 
ber 1 through November 30, is designed 
“lor present and prospective junior execu- 
tives of government and private agencies 
engaged in highway and motor vehicle ad- 
ministration, in motor transportation, and 
in automotive and construction equipment 
manufacturing industries.” In addition to 
Its coverage of various aspects of motor 
‘ransportation, the program calls for lec- 
tures on “other modes of transportation,” 
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in which connection Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
director of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Association of American Railroads, 
will discuss rail transport. 

Classroom work will be supplemented 
by field studies of motor transportattion 
and highway facilities, and by a series of 
supper meetings at which addresses will 
be made by H. S. Fairbank, deputy com- 
missioner, Public Roads Administration; 
Arthur C. Butler, director, National High- 
way Users Conference; A. W. Koehler, 
secretary-manager, National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators; Pyke Johnson, 
president, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
and Ted V. Rodgers, president, American 
Trucking Associations. 

Tuition for the institute will be $125, 
and the announcement stated that veterans 
may participate under the so-called GI 
bill of rights. The announcement also 
noted that students may be selected by their 
companies, or may apply for admission by 
submitting information about their edu- 
cational background or their practical ex- 
perience. No specific previous education 
is required. Applications for admission 
should be made to Dr. Homberger, Amer- 
ican University, 1901 F street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The last registration 
day will be October 21. 


New York Central Gets Its 
First Budd Car 


The New York Central this week took 
delivery of the first of 60 stainless steel, 
de luxe coaches ordered from the Budd 
Company. The remaining 59 are expected 
to be delivered during the fall. The 60 
coaches, each of which will seat 56 pas- 
sengers, supplement the 153 new coaches 
of high tensile alloy steel, with stainless 
steel sheathing, which recently were de- 
livered to the railroad by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company, 
and are part of the road’s $22,000,000 
order placed with Budd for 60 stainless 
steel coaches, 39 dining cars, 89 combina- 
tion sleeping cars, 26 lounge combinations 
and 25 other cars of various types. 


Refrigerator Cars Undergoing 
Cross-Country Experiment 


Six refrigerator cars of new design, each 
loaded with frozen foods, are being used 
as a moving laboratory as they roll across 
the country under the careful scrutiny of 
a corps of research engineers in connec- 
tion with a series of tests which railroad 
and government representatives are making 
in order to determine what further im- 
provements can be made in the present 
method of insulating such cars so that 
the best types of equipment for general 
service can be provided. 

According to the Refrigerator Car Re- 
search Bureau of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, which is sponsoring the 
experiment together with the Department 
of Agriculture and the National Bureau 
of Standards, the series of tests will be 
the most complete ever to be conducted 
under actual operating conditions and 
promises to be of great value to refriger- 
ator car owners and perishable shippers. 

The cars were built by the American 
Refrigerator Transit Company, St. Louis, 


atid cofitain various amounts of 
insulation ranging from three to seven 
inches in thickness. Two of the cars have 
reflective insulating material incorporated. 
The cars were loaded with frozen foods 
at Hillsboro, Ore., on October 2 and 
then were moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
route being Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Chicago & North Western, Indiana Harbor 
Belt and Pennsylvania. 

In building these refrigerator cars, 
thermo-couples were placed in the walls, 
floor and ceiling, from the exterior of each 
car to the interior at strategic points so 
that the transmission of heat might be re- 
corded from origin to destination. The 
K values (heat transmission flow) of the 
insulation used will be determined through 
the hot plate method and will serve as a 
heat flow meter, which, together with the 
temperatures recorded on the test trip, 
will make it possible accurately to compute 
the transmission of heat through the car 
superstructures. 

As a balance against these computa- 
tions, an accurate measurement of the re- 
frigeration input into each car will be 
determined through careful weights of ice 
and salt used. This information, together 
with the specific heats of structural ma- 
terials in the car, as well as the loading, 
will give a check against the heat flow com- 
putations. 

A business car will be operated adja- 
cent to the six test cars, the observation 
end being equipped with instruments con- 
nected by cables to the test cars. This 
arrangement will permit the reading of 
the instruments while the train is rolling, 
as well as when standing still at division 
points. A Brown electronic precision- 
indicating pyrometer will be used, together 
with a key switch cabinet with 120 switch 
points, 

Plans were made to install electric hygro- 
meters in the walls, floor, and ceiling of the 
car superstructures so that the transmis- 
sion of moisture could be determined. 
However, due to construction of this equip- 
ment being entirely new and the materials 
not available, this phase of the investiga- 
tion had to be postponed. 

The use of this. refrigerator car test 
equipment during the cooling off period 
after cars are iced, during the loading 
period at Hillsboro, and during the trip 
from Hillsboro to Cincinnati, will give 
the investigators a basis on which to evalu- 
ate the different types and thicknesses of 
insulation used. 


Mo., 


The Distaff Side Concentrates on 
Service and Public Relations 


Meeting in annual session in Chicago on 
October 3 and 4, some 35 members and 
guests of the two-year-old National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Women centered their 
attention on the fields in railroading in 
which women have come to the fore- 
front during recent years—namely, pub- 
lic relations, personnel policies and pas- 
senger “service” improvements. Harold 
Sims, director of public relations, Western 
Association of Railway Executives, dis- 
cussed pending transportation legislation 
in an off-the-record talk to the ladies. 

George Kelly, executive vice-president 
of the Pullman Company, traced the evolu- 
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tion of business enterprise through the 
periods of protectionism and the “guilds, 
unfettered competition and, finally, the 
present-day growth of public control, stres- 
sing that the latter will be good or bad 
in relation to the public’s opinion of busi- 
ness. The “one big task” of railroad 
supervisory personnel he saw as “the 
telling of the facts to the many-sided pub- 
lic.” 

Frederick H. Judd, assistant engineer, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York Cen- 
tral, described the operations of that pas- 
senger terminal, with particular emphasis 
on proved methods of handling large 
crowds expeditiously. The railroad women 
showed particular interest in the super- 
vision of “red cap” services, which gave 
rise to a lively discussion regarding meth- 
ods of obtaining personnel for rush pe- 
riods. 

Mrs. Kathryn Bargelt, special repre- 
sentative, telephone and telegraph depart- 
ment, New York Central, presented a talk 
titled “What Railroads Are Doing to Place 
Themselves Before the Public,” in which 
she described the program for bettering 
telephone conversation “manners” cur- 
rently in progress on her road, as de- 
scribed in the Railway Age of September 
7, page 410. Other speakers from outside 
the industry touched upon labor relations 
—particularly female personnel—and mod- 
ern trends in the preparation of food. 

The National Association of Railroad 
Women was organized in 1944 to serve 
those women in the industry holding super- 
visory or executive positions and to whom 
the exigencies of war-time traffic and 
employment had brought difficult problems. 
Officers for the coming year are: general 
chairman, Velma McPeek, supervisor of 
passenger train service, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Chitago; vice-chairman, 
Wanda L. Myers, assistant to general pas- 
senger trafic manager, Southern, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary, Margaret 
Springer, director of hostess service, 
Southern, Washington, D. C., and treas- 
urer, Isabel Masters, special investigator, 
office of vice-president, New York Cen- 
tral, Chicago. Helen Foreman, supervisor 
of women personnel, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md., is chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. 


School Children to Name New 
England Roads’ New Cars 


School children of the four northern 
New England states are to have an oppor- 
tunity of choosing names for the new 
coaches and restaurant-lounge cars due 
to be delivered early next year to the 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central, those 
railroads have announced. 

The winners in the competition to choose 
the names of the 24 cars will also have 
their own names and home addresses 
afixed on permanent name plates to be 
carried on the sides of the new cars. The 
competition, starting October 15 and clos- 
ing November 10, will be open to all 
public and parochial school pupils in the 
grammar grades. Winners of the compe- 
tition will be guests of the railroads at 
award ceremonies in Portland, Me., and 
in Boston and two of the winners will 
make a trip to Worcester, Mass., to chris- 


ten the new cars at the plant of the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Company, where they 
are now being built. 


A. A. R.’s Pelley Pays Tribute 
to George Westinghouse 


Paying. a railroad-industry tribute to 
George Westinghouse, inventor of the air 
brake, J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, last week 
laid a wreath upon the bust of Mr. Westing- 
house at the permanent air-brake exhibit in 
the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D. C. The ceremony was in connection 
with the hundredth anniversary of Mr. 
Westinghouse’s birth on October 6, 1846. 

“Railroad transportation, not alone in 
this country, but throughout the world, 
was revolutionized by the inventive genius 
of George Westinghouse and his air brake,” 
Mr. Pelley said in part. “The hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who work 
on the nation’s railroads, and the hundreds 
of millions who are transported yearly, 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Westing- 
house which today we have humbly tried 
to express by paying tribute on the cen- 
tennial anniversary of his birth. This 
exhibit, placed here in 1941, accords to 
Mr. Westinghouse the recognition by sci- 
ence of the measure of the worth of his 
invention.” 

In a statement issued in connection with 
the ceremony, George <A. Blackmore, 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, said in part: “Mr. Westing- 
house conceived the air brake 78 years 
ago for the purpose of making rail trans- 
portation safer. He had been appalled 
when he witnessed two freight trains crash 
into each other in broad daylight on a 
smooth level, straight stretch of track, 


despite efforts of the trainmen to halt they 
by applying hand brakes. 

“He tried and discarded steam and ele. 
tricity as power sources for his brake, 4 
chance reading of a magazine article, de. 
scribing how engineers in Italy made ys 
of compressed air to actuate drills, gaye 
him his inspiration. He compressed air, and 
applied it as the motive power for his brake 
From the day of its initial demonstration 
on a railroad train a new impetus was given 
to railroading, and gainful employment wa; 
created for hundreds of thousands in both 
industry and agriculture, not only in this 
country. but abroad.” 


Martin W. Clement Honored 


The Vermilye Medal of the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., was awarded 
to Martin W. Clement, president of th 
Pennsylvania, at a dinner meeting jn 
Franklin Hall on October 4, for “con- 
spicuous accomplishments at a time 
when the organization and facilities under 
his administration were taxed to the ut- 
most by the war burden.” The Vermily: 
Medal is in recognition of outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of industrial man- 
agement and its previous recipients have 
been Lewis H. Brown, president of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, William § 
Knudsen, director general of the Office of 
Production Management, and Walter S 
Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

In responding President Clement pointed 
out that “the story of the railroads in this 
war is a story of organization and pre- 
paredness, and the rail transportation of 
this war had its beginning in the last war.” 
He reviewed the preparations that were 
made since the First World War and 
then discussed some of the outstanding 





J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American Railroads, places 
wreath before the George Westinghouse bust at the permanent exhibit 
of the air brake in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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factors which were responsible for the re- 
markable accomplishments of the railroads 
during the recent war. “The great prob- 
jem of the railroads,” said President 
Clement, “was to change themselves from 
carriers serving a limited section of the 
country, to a coordinated unit, serving the 
freight needs of the whole nation and the 
tremendous need for passenger transpor- 
tation caused by the great pyramiding of 
the armed forces.” 

In concluding his address Mr. Clement 
said: “As one transportation service after 
another faltered or discontinued, the rail- 
roads were called to carry on. When 
one compares this war with the previous 
war, with private ownership and opera- 
tion versus government operation, it is 
found that in the government control and 
guaranty period of the prévious war and 
the subsequent inflation period, freight 
rates were increased almost 100 per cent 
and passenger fares were increased almost 
50 per cent. In this war, when the rail- 
roads ended up they were moving freight 
at the same rates as were in effect before 
the war, and passenger fares in part had 
been increased only ten per cent, but mnch 
of the volume had moved at greatly re- 
duced rates, particularly for troops on fur- 
lough, who moved on about half the reg- 
ular coach fare. Railroads performed 
their war service without any increase in 
cost to the public, without any increase 
in cost to the country, and without any 
interruption in meeting the needs of the 
country. That at least is some measure 
of the war job done by the railroads of 
America.” 


Lehigh Valley Modernizing 
Coaches 


The Lehigh Valley has begun work on 
the modernization of its passenger coaches 
at the Sayre, Pa., shops. The coaches, 
each of which seats 76 persons, will have 
streamlined exteriors and will be finished 
in Tuscan red. They are to be mechani- 
cally air-conditioned and equipped with 
new seating arrangements, each seat being 
provided with individual lighting and hav- 
ing foam rubber cushions covered with 
mohair plush. New double windows are 
to be of shatterproof glass and Hunter's 
dehydrated sash will be used to prevent 
the accumulation of moisture between the 
windows. The men’s smoking compart- 
ment will be equipped with wash basins 
and a Pullman-style lavatory. The ladies’ 
powder room will be similarly outfitted. 


C. & 0.’s 1945 Annual Report 
Wins Top Honors 


At a banquet October 4 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel, New York, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio received the award of the Finan- 
cial World for the best 1945 annual report 
of all industry in a survey of such publica- 
tions made by that magazine. A gold 
“Oscar” was presented to the C. & O.’s 
chairman, Robert R. Young, to mark this 
occasion. The road also received a silver 
“Oscar” for the best report in the trans- 
portation industry and a bronze award for 
the best report among eastern railroads. 

The second award in the transportation 
industry classification went to the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, and the third to Pan Amer- 
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ican Airways. The M.-K.-T. report was 
put in first place in the southwestern rail- 
road grouping, while the Great Northern’s 
was rated first in the northwestern section. 
Awards also were made for annual report 
advertisements. In the railroad category 
the C. & O. again was placed first, with 
the M.-K.-T. second, the Pere Marquette 
third and the Pennsylvania fourth. 


Young’s Program—The principal ad- 
dress at the dinner was made by Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder, who outlined gov- 
ernment fiscal policies. In accepting the 
gold “Oscar,” Mr. Young developed the 
argument that there is need for a “truth 
in politics” act to match, clause for clause, 
the “truth in securities” act under which 
“Wall Street” operates. 

“The standards for measuring the honesty 
of our public servants, who ask us that we 
trust them with our liberties and our life, 
certainly cannot be lower,” he said, “than 
those they themselves have laid down for 
the custodians of merely our money. Labor, 
farmer and capital must take time out from 
form-filling, and the time-consuming annoy- 
ances of Washington-created scarcities, to 
insist upon accountings and explanations 
for the wastes and confusions of Washing- 
ton.” 

In developing the parallel between a 
“truth in politics” law and the legislation 
affecting securities, the C. & O. chairman 
emphasized these points: 

“(1) If my annual reports and proxies 
were filled with broken promises and half 
truths, the truth in securities act would have 
got me if the common law had not. 

“(2) The sources of income of every 
public servant would make as interesting 
reading as do those of officers and di- 
rectors. 

“(3) Is it any less a crime for a public 
bureau or commission to divert the sub- 
stance of Peter to buy the vote of Paul than 
it is for some Kruger to convert the assets 
of a publicly-held corporation to personal 
use? 

“(4) To pretend to seek price stability 
while quietly encouraging wage increases 
is, to say the least, not being frank. 

“(5) Taxation should be direct where the 
underprivileged can have a look at it. To 
cause them to believe that only the rich 
bear these price spiraling burdens is to 
deceive them.” 


Club Meetings 


The New York Railroad Club will meet 
at the Engineering Societies Auditorium, 
New York, on October 17, at 8 p.m. James 
E. Davenport, vice-president, engineering, 
American Locomotive Company, will dis- 
cuss steam, Diesel, and gas turbine engines 
and their applications to European trans- 
portation. 

A meeting of the Fire Protection and 
Insurance section of the Association of 
American Railroads will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on October 22 
and 23. 

A meeting of the Railroadians of Amer- 
ica will be held at 7:30 p. m., on Friday, 
October 18, in the auditorium of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Y. M. C. A., Pennsyl- 
vania Station, N. Y. John W. Barriger, 
recently-elected president of the Monon, is 
scheduled to speak to the group on Super 
Railroading on the Monon. 


Navy Awards for Railroads 


In recognition of the transportation job 
which the railroads did during the war 
and during the demobilization period in 
moving millions of naval personnel, ap- 
proximately 40 railroads and the heads of 
the four regional railroad passenger asso- 
ciations will receive the highest award 
that the Bureau of Naval Personnel of the 
Navy Department can give to an individual 
organization not affiliated with the Navy. 
The awards will be presented at a luncheon 
at the Chicago Club in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 18. 

Certificates of Achievement will be 
awarded the railroads, and Certificates of 
Appreciation will be given the passenger 
association heads. Admiral Louis Denfeld, 
chief of naval personnel, who will assume 
command of the Pacific fleet next January, 
will make the presentations. Other high- 
ranking Navy, government and railroad 
officials who will appear on the program 
are Under Secretary of the Navy John L. 
Sullivan; Rear Admiral J. L. Holloway, 
Jr., assistant chief of naval personnel and 
recently appointed superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis; Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and John J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads. Hugh 
W. Siddall, chairman of the Interterri- 
torial Military Committee, will act as: 
toastmaster. 

The presentation ceremony will be broad- 
cast by the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Certificates of Achievement will be 
awarded to the Pullman Company and the 
following railroads: 

Alton 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Boston & Maine 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & North Western 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Tie 

Florida East Coast 

Great Northern 

Illinois Central 

Lehigh Valley 

Louisville & Nashville 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

Norfolk & Western 

Norfolk Southern 

Northern Pacific 

Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 

Reading 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Pacific 

Southern 

Texas & Pacific 

Union Pacific 

Wabash 

Western Pacific 

Certificates of Appreciation will be 
awarded the following: 

H. W. Siddall, chairman, Interterritorial 
Military Committee. 

A. B. Chown, chairman, Trunk Line- 
Central Passenger Association. 

W. H. Clifford, secretary, New England 
passenger Association. 

M. B. Duggan, chairman, Southern Pas- 
senger Association. 





Lists of meetings and conventions 
and of current publications appear 
on pages 629 and 631, respectively. 
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Federal Barge Lines 
Lost $845,234 in *45 


Adverse results turn surplus 
accounts balance into 
red figure of $55,378 


The government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation reported a consolidated 
net deficit of $845,234 for 1945, according 
to the annual report made public this week 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
compared with the 1944 deficit of $385,545, 
and it more than wiped out the credit bal- 
ance in the corporation’s surplus account, 
leaving there a red figure of $55,378. 

The report, dated June 15, was submitted 
to former Secretary of Commerce Wallace 
by Guy Bartley, I. W. C. secretary-treas- 
urer, who was acting president for about 
six months prior to the recent appointment 
of Albert C. Ingersoll, Jr., to the presi- 
dency. 

Last year’s operating deficit was $872,969, 
but this was reduced to the reported net 
deficit by other income, including interest 
income of $92,363. The operating deficit 
in 1944 was $463,446. Wage increases and 
changes in working rules increased payroll 
costs by $300,000 during 1945. Mr. Bart- 
ley reported that I. W. C. now has col- 
lective bargaining agreements with national 
labor organization covering approximately 
85 per cent of its employees. During the 
year, he said, “labor relations, generally 
speaking, were satisfactory and negotiations 
have been carried on in a cooperative 
manner.” 


“Savings” Estimated — The report 
makes the usual claim of “savings to the 
public” as a result of I. W..C. operations. 
“It is important to note,” it said, “that 
the establishment of water borne commerce 
on the inland rivers of the United States 
has resulted in large savings to the public. 
The difference between freight charges paid 
on traffic routed via the corporation and 
the charges that would have been paid had 
the traffic moved all-rail amounted to $1,- 
527,750 for the year 1945, and for the 
period June 1, 1924, to December 31, 1945, 
aggregated $44,292,750. Additional large 
savings to the public have, of course, re- 
sulted from the operation of privately owned 
carriers.” 

Operating revenues in 1945 totaled $7,- 
935,251, compared to $8,692,687 in 1944; 
while operating expenses were $8,808,220, 
compared to $9,156,133. As Mr. Bartley 
calculated it, the over-all “shrinkage” of 
$459,689 in the net results as compared 
with 1944 was due to the decrease of $655,- 
762 in revenues and other income which 
was only partially offset by the drop of 
$196,074 in expenses and income deductions. 
Total revenue freight transported in the 
corporation’s own barges in 1945 amounted 
to 1,889,259 tons, compared with 2,084,156 
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tons in 1944, In addition, the corporation 
handled for the account of others, including 
other carriers, 402,857 tons last year as 
compared with 404,093 tons in 1944, 

The accompanying report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer includes the customary list- 
ing of expenses, not included in the ac- 
counts, which I. W. C. would have had to 
pay if it were privately owned. The list 
includes: Personal injury claims of em- 
ployees paid by U. S. Employees Compen- 
sation Commission, $10,869; postage, $17,- 
500; difference between commercial and 
government rates on telegrams, $1,355. It 
is also conceded that some taxes would have 
to be paid on terminal properties, but “in- 
formation received from reliable sources 
indicates that privately owned carriers oper- 
ating on the inland waterways ... are 
not subject to tax on their floating equip- 
ment.” And “approximately 86 per cent 
of the corporation’s total investment in 
water line facilities consists of floating 
equipment.” 


W. A. A. Adopts Freight Car 
Conservation Program 


The War Assets Administration, “with 
billions of dollars worth of war surplus 
property requiring shipment in the face 
of a nationwide shortage of railroad 
freight cars, has adopted a rigid program 
of freight car conservation to lighten the 
impact on rail facilities as much as pos- 
sible.” This was announced by the dis- 
posal agency in an October 7 press re- 
lease which went on to say thtat “W. A. 
A.’s record in stretching the use of freight 
cars has won the commendation of the 
Association of American Railroads.” 

The announcement further reported that 
G. S. Devol, W. A. A. director of traffic, 
had said that the agency “is shooting at 
still greater efficiency with the coopera- 
tion of the A. A. R. and the Office of 
Defense Transportation.” W. A. A. 
shipments, it was explained, move in 
“huge volumes” into and out,of'a “network 
of nearly 200 disposal centers and ware- 
houses and hundreds of sales sites in 
every part of the country.” And _ its 
“stiff regulations to guide its agents in 
efficient use of freight cars” have re- 
sulted “in a steady seven-months: decrease 
in the average length of time cars were 
held for unloading in disposal centers.” 

With “thousands of cars” to be used 
in the next few months, Traffic Director 
Devol has called upon the entire W. A. A. 
organization “to cooperate by: (1) Un- 
loading cars promptly after arrival, and 
releasing them; (2) not ordering more 
cars for loading than are needed; (3) 
timing orders for cars to coincide with 
ability to load promptly; (4) loading 
cars promptly and notifying carriers as 
soon as cars are ready for movement; 
(5) avoiding delays in movement of loaded 
cars awaiting execution of bills of lad- 
ing. 


Commodity Statistics 
Revised by the I.C.C. 


Order, effective January 1, in- 
creases number of classes 
from 157 to 262 


Making the first general revision since 
1927 in its requirements for the reporting 
of freight commodity statistics, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week 
made public a September 24 order pre- 
scribing, as of next January 1, the new 
set-up which was developed by its Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics in 
cooperation with committees of railroad 
accounting and traffic officers, and rep- 
resentatives of interested government agen- 
cies. The principal feature of the revision 
is the increase from 157 to 262 in the 
number of reporting classes, most of such 
expansion resulting from the breakdown 
of old Class 701, Manufacturers and Mis- 
cellaneous, N. O. S. 

The commission’s action requires a re- 
vision of the 1928 edition of the former 
Railway Accounting Officers Association 
Freight Commodity Classification, which 
publishes for the guidance of railroads a 
classification of various articles assigned 
to the prescribed reporting classes. The 
revised classification will be called the 
“A. A. R. Freight Commodity Classifica- 
tion, 1947 Edition,” and it is expected to 
be ready for mailing about December 1. 
Orders should be placed with E. R. Ford, 
secretary of the Accounting Division, A. 
A. R., Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., the price being 75 cents 
per copy when ordered in quantities of less 
than 10, and 50 cents per copy on large 
orders. 


Back to Quarterly Basis—Aside from 
the increase in the number of reporting 
classes, the commission’s order will return 
the reporting of commodity statistics to a 
quarterly basis with the usual annual sum- 
mary at the close of each year. Originally 
the data were compiled quarterly, but 
monthly reporting was begun in October, 
1942, at the request of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The quarterly-reporting re- 
quirement applies to Class I roads, which 
must also continue making a separate re- 
port by geographical areas, the latter, too, 
becoming a quarterly instead of a monthly 
return. Meanwhile, Class II and III car- 
riers will be required to make only annual 
reports according to the commodity groups; 
and they will be relieved of reporting by 
geographical areas. 

Copies of the order were transmitted to 
railroad chief accounting officers with an 
October 3 letter from Director W. H. S. 
Stevens, of the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. “The provisions of 
the order. Dr. Stevens said, “are practi- 
cally the same as those of the freight com- 
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modity orders which have been vacated, 
although certain definitions and instruc- 
tions, hitherto implicit or covered by cor- 
respondence, have been included either for 
clarification or to insure uniformity of 
practice. Most carriers are already ob- 

serving these instructions in their report- 
ing.” 

The vacated orders referred to by Dr. 
Stevens are those of November 22, 1927, 
December 14, 1938, November 16, 1939 
and November 13, 1942. They go out 
when the new order becomes effective on 
january 1—‘except so far as they relate 
to periods of time prior to that date.” 


Forwarder Traffic a New Group— 
In addition to mentioning the added classes 
resulting from the breakdown of old Class 
701, the I. C. C. bureau director called at- 
tention to the fact that carload forwarder 
trafic will be placed in a separate group, 
which will cover all forwarder traffic in- 
volving freight forwarders holding cer- 
tificates under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Part IV. Forwarder traffic is car- 
ried in the current statistics as a footnote 
igainst Class 701. 

The 262 reporting classes prescribed by 
the order are given odd numbers, the 
general N. O. S. classes at the end of each 
group are given numbers ending in “99” 
while group totals are given “900” num- 
bers. Thus Group I—Products of Agri- 
culture has individual classes with odd 
numbers running from 1 to 107; then Pro- 
(ycts of Agriculture, N. O. S., as Class 199 
and. Total Products of Agriculture (901). 
Group Il—Animals and: Products, Group 
I1I—Products of Mines, and Group IV— 
Products of Forests will have reporting 
classes with odd numbers in 200, 300 and 
400 groupings, respectively. The classes 
of Group V—Manufactures and Miscel- 
laneous run from 501 to 799. Group VI 
is re haga Class 950, while 
Group VII is All L. C. L. Freight, Class 


970 


“Miscellaneous” Broken Down—The 
breakdown of old Class 701 accounts for 
bout 70 of the 105 new reporting classes. 
Most ‘of the remaining 30 resulted from 
rreakdowns of N. O. S. classes in other 
groups. For example, the Products of 
\griculture group will have separate 
classes for tobacco siftings, sweepings and 
vaste; soybeans; coffee; malt, N. O. S.; 
and seeds, N. O. S. Data on those com- 
modities have heretofore been reported 
under the group’s “catch all”—Products 
of Agriculture, N. O. S. Among other 
new Classes are those for frozen fruits and 
vegetables and other commodities which 
have become important since the present 
classes were prescribed. 

The new set-up will retain substantial 
comparability with present data. In set- 
ting up the new classes care was taken to 
do it to the extent practicable by 
dividing old classes. The railroad com- 
mittees which worked on the matter with 
commission representatives were subcom- 
mittees of the Accounting Division’s com- 
mittees on freight accounts and statistics 
and of the former A. A. R. Traffic Advis- 
ry Committee. Those three groups com- 
bined to function as the Joint Subcom- 
mittee of Traffic, Statistical and Freight 
Accounting Officers under the chairman- 
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sub-_ 


ship of Walter J. Kelly, assistant to vice- 
president, Traffic Department, A. A. R. 


O. D. T.’s King Heads Transport 
Coordinating Committee 


Director J. Monroe Johnson of the Of- 
tice of Defense Transportation has dele- 
gated to his deputy director, Homer C. 
King, the chairmanship of the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Transportation Coordination 
Committee which was created recently by 
Director John R. Steelman of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. As 
noted in the Railway Age of September 28, 
page 37, the O. W. M. R. director asked 
Colonel Johnson to proceed with the or- 
ganization of the committee which is suc- 
cessor to the committee on export trans- 
portation formed last January at the direc- 
tion of Mr. Steelman’s predecessor, John 
W. Snyder, who is now secretary of the 
treasury. 

As now organized, the committee includes 
representatives of 13 governmental agen- 
cies. Also, there are three subcommittees 
on waterways, grain, and coal, the first two 
being headed by Albert S. Johnson, assis- 
tant director, Railway Transport Depart- 
ment, O. D. T., while the coal subcommit- 
tee’s chairman is Arthur G. Syran, director, 
Ship Requirements and Allocations Divi- 
sion, United States Maritime Commission. 
A. H. Gass, director of the Railway Trans- 
port Department, is another O. D. T. repre- 
sentative on the general committee. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s repre- 
sentative is V. C. Clinger, director of the 
Bureau of Service. 


Schindler Rate-Case Plea Is a 
“Closed Book”—Harriman 


Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Har- 
riman understands that Under Secretary 
Alfred Schindler’s recent presentation in 
opposition to the railroads’ Ex Parte 162 
rate-increase petition is a “closed book.” 
The. secretary, who is chairman of the 
Union Pacific board of directors, made that 
response when asked at an October 7 press 
conference if the opposition statement would 
be withdrawn. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 28, page 532, Mr. Schindler, who was 
acting secretary of commerce in the interim 
between the ouster of former Secretary 
Wallace and the swearing-in of Mr. Har- 
riman, filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a statement suggesting that 
additional increases be withheld “until the 
traffic, the revenue and the operating ex- 
pense picture for the remaining months of 
1946 and the early months of 1947 is clear.” 

Mr. Harriman’s press conference was 
held the day he was sworn in by Chief 
Justice Vinson of the Supreme Court. In 
replying to the question on the rate case, 
he said that he had heard of the Schindler 
statement, adding that he thought “that’s 
done—it’s a closed book.” He then went on 
to say that while the department is inter- 
ested in the welfare of the railroads, as 
it is in all industry, its business is to judge 
what is in the best interest of the economy 
as a whole. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Harriman had issued a 
prepared statement in which he said in 
part: “Stable and rising production is the 
only way to maintain a high level of em- 


ployment as well as to have available more 
goods for the security and better life of 
everyone. More and steady production is 
the most solid foundation for the prosperity 
of this country as well as the peace of the 
world.” 

In a subsequent statement issued on Octo- 
ber 8, Mr. Harriman announced that, at 
his “strong request,” Under Secretary 
Schindler “has agreed to remain in his 
present post ... for the time being.” The 
statement added that Mr. Schindler “has 
felt for some time, howevgr, that he will 
be obliged to leave the government service 
and return to his long-deferred business in- 
terests within a few months.” 


Moves to Relieve Shortage of 
Chemical Tank Cars 


Director John R. Steelman of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion an- 
nounced on October 8 a series of inter- 
agency actions which are being taken to 
cope with what his statement called “a 
serious shortage of railroad tank cars used 
in transporting acids and liquefied petroleum 
gases.” The shortage “has been accentu- 
ated by the reopening of ordnance plants 
for the production of nitrate fertilizer and 
by the greatly expanded needs of the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industries,” the state- 
ment said. It listed steps to be taken in 
the “emergency program” as follows: 


1. The Office of Defense Transportation will 
locate 525 petroleum tank cars which can be con- 
verted into ammonium nitrate solution carriers. 
About 300 of these cars will be leased to the War 
Department and the remainder will replace War 
Department owned cars which will be recalled 
from industry service. 

2. The War Department has cancelled its plans 
for immediate recall of 400 sulphuric acid tank 
cars now on lease to industrial concerns. How- 
ever, about 100 of these cars, now in the am- 
monium nitrate solution service, and 200 other 
Army owned chemical carriers, will be withdrawn 
as quickly as O. D. T. assigns petroleum cars 
tor conversion into ammonium nitrate carriers. 

3. The Civilian Production Administration is 
taking necessary actions to step-up production of 
high pressure tank cars. 

4. The War Assets Administration will refrain 
from further sales of high-pressure cars until the 
present emergency has passed. 

5. The O. D. T. will take such actions as are 
necessary to increase the efficiency of use of exist- 
ing high-pressure cars by eliminating cross-hauls, 
speeding turn-around time, or other means. 

6. The O. D. T. will use its powers to insur 

that Army-owned high pressure cars which are 
withdrawn from commercial fertilizer production 
are replaced by other cars, preferably from new 
production, but from other sources if necessary. 
7. O. D. T. also will make special efforts to 
replace cars withdrawn from the liquefied petro 
leum gas industries, either for the Army or for 
commercial fertilizer plants, as rapidly as pro- 
duction of ‘new high pressure cars will permit. 


With respect to the foregoing, Mr. Steel- 
man said that, “where necessary,” O. W. 
M. R. directives have been issued authoriz- 
various agencies to carry out the 
program. “I recognize,” he added, “that 
the steps that are being taken will not 
completely solve the very serious problem 
confronting us. The only effective answer 
to the problem is the production of new 
cars. However, in spite of the most vigor- 
ous action by the C. P. A. with the full 
cooperation of the steel industry and car 
building industry it is extremely doubtful 
that an adequate number of new cars can 
be built before the peak demand of the 
winter season arrives. For this reason, it 
is imperative that every user of high-pres- 
sure cars cooperate to the fullest extent 
possible in obtaining the maximum use of 
every available car.” 

Complying with an O. D. T. 
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Chairman W. C. Kendall of the Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, had already issued an October 3 
circular to call the situation outlined in 
Mr. Steelman’s October 8 statement to the 
attention of the railroads. The C. S. D. 
chairman said that O. D. T. Director John- 
son had asked that “special instructions be 
issued to all concerned, indicating the 
urgent necessity of giving these pressure 
type tank cars expeditious movement, par- 
ticularly through yards and terminals, in 
order that the tight car supply may be 
alleviated.” “ 


New Contract Rate for Travel 
of Armed Forces 


The railroads have entered new con- 
tractural arrangements with the govern- 
ment, fixing the rate for Army and Navy 
travel at 10 percent under regular pas- 
senger fares. The previous contract, which 
expired with the end of land-grant rates on 
October 1, provided for a five per cent re- 
duction in addition to any applicable land- 
grant discount. 

The deductions apply to official Army 
and Navy travel, and the new contract’s 
provisions as to group travel assure the 
railroads of that business except in special 
situations. It is understood that the Army 
originally sought to have the new con- 
tract provide for a 25 per cent reduction. 


Two Western Roads Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced receipt of information 
from San Francisco, Calif., that on Sep- 
tember 30 the Western Pacific entered a 
plea of nolo contendere to an information 
in 20 counts which had been filed against 
it on August 8 in the federal court for the 
Northern District of California. The in- 
formation charged the carrier with having 
unlawfully failed to collect freight charges 
on 20 carload shipments within the maxi- 
mum period of 96 hours permitted by the 
commission’s regulations in Ex Parte 
No. 73. The statute violated was Sec- 
tion 3 (2) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Federal Judge Roche assessed a fine 
of $100 for each count, making a total of 
$2,000. 

It also was announced by the commis- 
sion that on September 16 judgment was 
entered in federal court at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, against the Union Pacific to a com- 
plaint filed against it for failure to ob- 
serve the provision of Second Revised 
Order No. 244, which pertains to fur- 
nishing freight cars to shippers for the 
purpose of loading grain at Council Bluffs. 

The U. P. admitted the allegations of 
the complaint and the court entered judg- 
ment in the amount of $100 on each of 
10 counts, totaling $1,000, plus $25 in costs. 


Representation of Employees 


The American Federation of Labor’s 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica has supplanted the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations’ United Steelworkers 
of America as Railway Labor Act repre- 
sentative of carmen, their helpers and 
apprentices, employed by the Monongahela 
Connecting, according to results of a re- 
cent election which has been certified by 
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the National Mediation Board. In the 
same election the C. I. O. organization de- 
feated the challenging International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, A. F. of L., and 
retained its right to represent Monongahela 
Connecting machinists, their helpers and 
apprentices. 

In other recent elections the A. F. of 
L.’s Employees Department won the right 
to represent mechanical department fore- 
men and supervisors employed by the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, while its Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks was certified 
as representative of the Colorado & Wyom- 
ing’s clerical, office, station and storehouse 
employees. Neither of these groups was 
represented by any organization prior to 
the elections. 


Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for the re- 
organized Minneapolis & St. Louis and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie are among those pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a recent group of sub-orders and 
modifications of previous sub-orders in the 
general equipment depreciation rates pro- 
ceeding. 

The M. & St. L. rates are: Steam loco- 
motives, 3.14 per cent; other locomotives, 
4.87 per cent; freight-train cars, new, 3.47 
per cent, secondhand, 10.45 per cent, leased, 
3.33 per cent; passenger-train cars, 4.43 per 
cent; work equipment, 4.95 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous equipment, 15.36 per cent. The 
W. & L. E. rates are: steam locomotives, 
3.38 per cent; other locomotives, 4.9 per 
cent; freight-train cars, 3.27 per cent; work 
equipment, 3.5 per cent ; miscellaneous equip- 
ment, 18.23 per cent. 


A. F. of L. Wins First Round in 
Pullman Representation Case 


Unions operating through the Railway 
Employees Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, won the first round in a 
representation dispute involving the Pull- 
man Company’s mechanical department em- 
ployees when the National Mediation 
Board decided recently that yard and shop 
forces should be combined for purposes of 
an election and grouped for voting purposes 
into crafts or classes. This ruling where- 
in the board said it was following the law 
and predecent is in accord .with the A. 
F. of L. position, while separate elections 
with all shop employees voting as one 
group and yard employees as another were 
sought in turn by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations’ United Transport Em- 
ployees of America and the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 

The shop employees numbering approxi- 
mately 4,300 are now represented by the 
Pullman Car Employees Association of 
the Repair Shops while the yard employees, 
numbering about 8,500, are represented 
by the Independent Pullman Workers Fed- 
eration. In making its determination, the 
N. M. B. found that the work of the em- 
ployees involved is generally like that of 
railroad shop forces which are usually 
represented by craft unions on a system- 
wide basis. Also, it emphasized the Rail- 
way Labor’s Act’s requirements that em- 
ployees be divided into crafts or classes 
for collective bargaining purposes; arid its 


prior decisions holding that it was withoyt 
discretion to split a single carrier o; 
combine two or more carriers for the pur. 
pose of determining who shall be eligibje 
to vote in representation cases. 

With respect to the existing situation 
wherein the shop and yard employees jn. 
volved have been separated for collective 
bargaining purposes over a period of sey- 
eral years, the board said that its failure 
to disturb that set-up was in accord with 
its policy in cases where there is agree- 
ment among the interested unions. “How- 
ever,” it added, “where contesting organiza- 
tions cannot agree on*the voting unit, as 
in the present case, the board has uniformly 
determined that voting groups shall in- 
clude all employees of a particular craft 
or class.” 

Thus the decision orders a representa- 
tion election among all yard and shop em. 
ployees voting by the following crafts o: 
classes: Machinists, blacksmiths, sheet 
metal workers, electrical workers, carmen, 
powerhouse employees and shop laborers. 
It was also determined that another voting 
group should be comprised of shop and 
yard storeroom non-clerical employees, 
since such employees “cannot be properly 
classified with the other shop craft em- 
ployees outlined above.” In the latter con- 
nection, the board emphasized that its de- 
termination “will not establish a precedent 
or preclude an ultimate determination in 
any future dispute as to the proper classi- 
fication of these employees.” 


Car Service Orders 


Provisions of Fourth Revised Service 
Order No. 180, which assesses super 
demurrage charges on refrigerator cars 
have been suspended by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission insofar as they would 
apply on refrigerator cars held at or short 
of ports for transshipment to vessels, and 
on such cars when reconsigned or diverted. 
The suspension, embodied in Amendment 
No. 8 to the order, is effective from 
October 4 to October 17. It will provide 
relief with respect to cars caught in the 
present maritime strike, just as Amend- 
ment No. 7 did during the period of the 
previous walkout. 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Order 422 
postpones from October 15 until April 10, 
1947, the expiration date of that order 
which requires railroads to unload forth- 
with cars on hand 10 days from their arrival 
date where unloading is a railroad respon- 
sibility. Meanwhile Director Clinger of 
the commission’s Bureau of Service had 
issued General Permit No. 3 under this 
order to authorize railroads to disregard 
its provisions insofar as they applied to cars 
which arrived at the ports after 12:01 a.m 
August 24. The permit was in effect from 
October 1 until October 10. 

Also Director Clinger has issued Gen- 
eral Permit No. 3 under Service Order No 
396 which requires reconsignment of re- 
frigerator cars within 48 hours from 7 a.m. 
after arrival at diversion point. The per- 
mit, effective from October 3 until October 
17, authorizes the railroads to disregard 
the order’s provisions insofar as they apply 
to reefers which arrived at the ports on or 
after October 1. 

Service Order No. 620, effective from 
October 7 until January 18, 1947, unless 
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otherwise modified, prohibits light-weighing 
of box cars intended for loading with im- 
ported wool at any point in the switching 
limits of Boston, Mass. 

Service Order No. 614 which embargoed 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company of 
Muskegon, Mich., on September 21 was 
vacated on October 4 by Service Order No. 


614-A. 


Retirement Board Tells How to 
Apply for State Tax Refunds 


The Railroad Retirement Board has de- 
veloped its procedure for handling rail- 
road employees’ claims for refunds of 
unemployment insurance payments made 
by them in certain states before June, 
1939, for which provision was made in a 
law enacted this summer, as noted in 
Railway Age of August 10, page 246. 

Field officers of the board and many em- 
ployers will have available Form G-29, 
to be filled out in duplicate by the em- 
ployee seeking a refund. The original is 
then to be mailed to the director of the 
Wage and Service Records 
3oard, 844 


Bureau of 
f the Railroad Retirement 
Rush street, Chicago 11, Ill, with the 
ipplicant retaining the duplicate. Receipt 
f the clainr will be acknowledged by 
card mailed by the board. As it is ex- 
pected that considerable time will be 
required to examine the claims, the board 
is asking applicants not to write to it 
about them after they have been filed. 
The board’s instructions suggest that 
“employees should ascertain from their 
records the amount of compensation upon 
which unemployment taxes were deducted 
respect to each year during the 
which such deductions 
made and with respect to each state to 
which taxes were paid. Care should be 
taken not to include in claims taxes de- 
ducted under the Carriers Taxing Act, 
since the refunds authorized cover only 
taxes paid” under state laws within the 


with 


period for were 





periods shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 

State Period 
California January 1, 1936—June 30, 1939 
Idah« 
T 
i 


) Lae 1, 1937—March 17, 1937 


ndiana anuary 1, 1937—March 31, 1937 
Kentucky anuary 1,1936—June 30, 1939 
Louisiana anuary 1,1937—June 30, 1939 
Massachusetts anuary 1,1937—June 30, 1938 
New Hampshire January 1, 1936—Sept. 30, 1937 


New Jersey 


January 1, Sa, 30, 1939 
Rhode Island ] 


January 1, 1937—June 30, 1939 


Interprets E. J. & E. Ruling 
for Mediation Board 


While the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern case establishes 
the individual employee’s right to prosecute 
his grievance cases personally, through a 
minority union, or other representative 
of his own choosing, it does not invalidate 
provisions of collective bargaining agree- 
ments between a railroad and a majority 
union which stipulate that the carrier and 
such union shall negotiate respecting the 
grievance of any employees of the craft 
or class covered by the agreements. That 
is the gist of an opinion submitted recently 
y Attorney General Clark to the National 
Mediation Board at the latter’s request. 

The board asked Mr. Clark to reconsider 
a December 29, 1942 opinion of former 
\ttorney General Biddle in the light of 
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the E. J. & E. decision .wherein the Su- 
preme Court has held that a National 
Railroad Adjustment Board Award does 
not deprive affected employeés of the right 
to ordinary court processes to obtatin 
judgment with respect to their individual 
claims if it can be shown that such em- 
ployees had not specifically authorized the 
union designated as the collective bargain- 
ing agent of their craft to act in their be- 
half for such purposes. (See Railway 
Age of March 30, page 693, and June 16, 
1945, page 1072.) 


Subject to Agreement—The 1942 
opinion of former Attorney General Bid- 
dle, as summarized by Attorney General 
Clark, held that a carrier and a labor or- 
ganization duly designated to be the repre- 
sentative of a craft or class of employees 
could lawfully include in a_ collective 
bargaining agreement a provision obligat- 
ing both the carrier and the union to nego- 
tiate with each other, using the procedure 
specified in the contract, respecting the 
grievance of any employee in the craft or 
class. In leading up to his conclusion that 
such a contract provision has not been in- 
validated by the Supreme Court, Attorney 
General Clark had this to say: 

“The opinion in the Elgin case recog- 
nizes that the collective bargaining repre- 
sentative may have an interest in many 
grievance cases, and implies, though with- 
out deciding, that it would be entirely 
appropriate for the unit representative to 
be consulted in grievance cases. There 
may, of course, be grievance cases in 
which the collective representative might 
have no interest. But it would be the best 
judge of that itself, and I see no objection 
to a contractural provision giving it the 
opportunity to participate in all grievance 
negotiations.” 

The attorney genera! does not read his 
predecessor’s 1942 opinion as one which 
construed the contract provision under con- 
sideration as a bar to an individual em- 
ployee’s presentation of his own grievances. 
On the contrary, he found in the opinion 
a specific statement that the Railway Labor 
Act “obviously contemplates that an em- 
ployee may personally present his own 
grievance to the management.” 

At the same time, Mr. Clark did find a 
need for reconsidering, in the light of the 
Elgin decision, that part of Mr. Biddle’s 
opinion which held in effect that an in- 
dividual employee not desiring to press 


his grievances personally was_ precluded 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders, notices and 
information that have been issued by the Civilian 
Production Administration, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Office of Price Administration, 
since September 23 and which are of interest to 
railways: 

Building Materials—Increases in the delivered 
prices for four categories of building and con- 
struction materials reflecting government approved 
rail freight increases have been authorized by the 
GaP. As 

The action, effective September 23, 1946, affects 
clay and shale building brick (common, glazed and 
face), structural clay tile, clay drain tile pro- 
duced by other than vitrified clay sewer pipe man- 
ufacturers, and sand lime brick. 

Except for clay drain tile produced in Ohio, 
Michigan and western Pennsylvania—known as 
“Structural Clay Products Area No. 4,” the in- 


by the statute and the rule in the agree- 
ment from presenting them through a rep- 
resentative “other than the representatives 
permitted by the collective bargaining 
agreement.” After proceeding at some 
length through such a reconsideration, the 
attorney general said “it must be concluded 
that the collective agreement cannot legally 
restrict the individual employee as to the 
person he may designate as his representa- 
tive for the settlement of his grievance.” 

Meanwhile, as noted above, the attorney 
general found no basis for condemnation 
of the grievance-procedure provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements which had 
been held valid by his predecessor. Mr. 
Clark summarized his conclusions as fol- 
lows: 


Employee’s Privilege—“(1) The Elgin 
decision does not require reconsideration 
of the opinion expressed in 1942 that the 
collective bargaining representative has a 
sufficient interest in the dispositions of 
grievances to validate, under the Railway 
Labor Act, a provision in the collective 
bargaining agreement obligating the car- 
the collective representative ‘to 
negotiate with each other, in 
an attempt to settlement’ of all 

(2) The agreement, however, 
decision of the Supreme Court 
case, cannot legally preclude 


rier and 
conter and 
reach a 
gric Vances 
under the 
in the Elgin 
an aggrieved employee from also negotiat- 
ing with the carrier, personally or through 
an individually chosen representative, for 
the settlement of his grievance. He may 
designate as his representative the union 
holding the contract or any other union or 
person otherwise qualified to act. He may 
negotiate, personally or by representative, 
whether or not the collective representative 
determines to pursue the matter. And the 
settlement of the grievance, to be binding 
on the individual employee, must have 
been authorized by him.” 


New N. M. B. Mediator 


Frank K. Switzer has been appointed to 
the National Mediation Board’s staff of 
mediators. The announcement of the ap- 
pointment said ‘that Mr. Switzer, who “is 
thoroughly familiar with the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act and the adjust- 
ment of disputes in the transportation in- 
dustry,” ‘has had 32 years of railroad 
service with the Wabash, including 15 years 
as timekeeper for transportation and me- 
chanical department employees. 


and Prices 


reflects the actual dollars-and-cents freight 
roved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and state regulatory agencies since 
July 1, 1946. In the case of clay drain tile, new 
~< prices will be about five per cent higher 
hose now existing, reflecting increases in 
the cest of both coal and freight. 

The freight rate increase, approved by the 
I. C. C., amounts to an advance of 11.3 per cent 
in Official Classification territory Eisewhere the 
freight was set as six per cent. 


creas¢ 


increase ap 


¢ 





advance it 

Casein—An increase to 40 cents a Ib. (from 
33 cents) in the ceiling price of inedible caseim 
used for industrial purposes, and removal of price 
controls on inedible casein, have been authorized 
by O. P. A. in Amendment 56 to RR 289 and 
revocation of Order No. 2 under Section 16 of 
RR 289, both effective Sept. 23, and Amendment 
55 to Supplementary Order 132 effective Sept. 24. 
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Copper—O. P. A. has announced that no in- 
crease in current ceiling prices of primary and 
secondary copper, copper scrap, copper base alloy 
scrap or brass mill scrap is planned in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The announcement was made to end pricing un- 
certainties with respect to copper and to discourage 
any future withholding of copper or copper scrap 
in anticipation of a price increase, O. P. A. said. 


Copper Scrap—Due to shortages of copper and 
copper base alloy scrap, the C. P. A. will allocate 
such scrap sales by the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission under Direction 22 to priorities 
Regulation 13, and under an amended Direction 
19 to PR-13, effective Sept. 23. Such scrap shall 
be sold to smelters or reprocessors on their certi- 
fication, or to the R. F. C. buying for smelters or 
reprocessors. 

Decontrol—Exemption from price control of 
sulphur and steel castings, and suspension from 
parts and acces- 
sories when sold by manufacturers, elastic braid 
and cord, woven elastic webbing and all fence 
posts, except those made of southern yellow pine, 
Amendment 57 under 

Order 129, effective 


control of specified automotive 


have been authorized in 
Supplementary O. P. A 
Oct. 4. 

Doors—An increase of 4.5 per 


ngs has been author- 
Regulation 44, 


Douglas Fir 
cent 1n Douglas fir door ceil! 
ized in Amendment 3 to O. P. A 
effective Oct. 7 


Forest Products—Individual adjustment of 
ceiling prices has been authorized for the service 
of pressure preservatively treated forest products 
and _ for treated forest products in 
Amendment 4 to Supplementary O. P. A. Order 
128, effective Oct. 9. 


pressure 


Hardwood Flooring—Resellers percentage 
markups on hardwood flooring have been revised 
to make a recent reduction of 10 
points apply only to hardwood flooring for which 
Regula- 
Revised 


mill ceilings are established by O. P. A. 
tion 458. Amendment + to Second 
Regulation 215 is effective Oct. 9 

Steel—Inct 


, : 
steel products at 


delivered 
Toledo, 
Michigan, Mahoning 
ic Coast basing points 


Iron and eases in the 
prices of iron and 
Ohio, Detroit and eastert 
Valley and Gulf and Paci 
have been authorized in Amendment 18 to Re- 
vised O. P. A. Price Schedule 6-iron or steel 
products—and Amendment 43 Revised Sched 
ule 49, both effective Oct.« 9 


Lumber 





increase of $4 a 
thousand board feet for eastern spruce and $1 
a thousand for white pine, jack 
pine, Norway pine (except Ottawa Valley white 
and Norway hemlock is con 
tained in Amendment 4 to third revised O. P. A. 
Regulation 219, effective Oct 


A ceiling price 
northeastert 


pine) and eastern 


Lumber—For the third consecutive month lum- 
ber production in the United States topped the 
three billion fbm. level, with the total for July 
estimated at 3,167,059,000 fbm., C. P. A. an- 
nounced recently. 

Production during July increased four tenths 
of one per cent over June despite a shortage of 
railroad cars and the fact that many plants in 
the West had shut down f vacation periods. 





Favorable factors included weather conditions. 
good for logging and milling, new mills, increased 
capacity of old mills, and more available man- 


power in the South. 

Output of both softwood and hardwoods _in- 
creased in the East and decreased in the West, 
decrease of one per cent 
of three per cent 


resulting in an overall 
for softwoods and an increase 
for hardwoods 

Lumber requirements for this year have been 
estimated at 33,867,000,000 fbm., C. P. A. has 
pointed out, that mill and distributors’ inventories 
have been at all-time lows and need an increase 


of at least four billion fbm. to bring them to the 
minimum point of adequacy for proper distribu- 
tior 

Paints—Ceiling prices of eight categories of 
trade sale paints have heen raised from 2 to 6 per 





reflect increased. costs 
to Order A-1 under 
Regulation 188 


cent from current levels to 
of linseed oil. Amendment 97 
Section 1499, 159b of O. P. A. 
is effective Oct. 3. 


Pig Iron—O. P. A. has made a technical change 
in its general pig iron regulation to assist in in- 
creasing production of merchant pig iron under 
the premium payment plan established by Hous- 
ing Expediter Wyatt, in Amendment 14 to Re- 
vised Price Schedule 10, effective as of Sept. 1. 


percentage 


Plywood—Builders of conventional type houses 
may use twice as much softwood plywood in 
home construction in the remainder of this 
year as in the third quarter, and softwood ply- 
wood will also be available for the first time to 
certain essential industrial users under O. P. A. 
limitation order L-358, issued to replace Direction 
1A to Priorities Regulation 33. 

° 

Reinforcing Bars—Producers’ ceiling prices for 
fabricated concrete reinforcing bars have been 
raised $2.50 a ton by increasing the permissible 
extras for bending and engineering, in Amend 
ment 2 to Revised O. P. A. Regulation 159, 
effective Oct. 9. 


Rope—Manufacturers may make Manila rope 
for any use in diameters as small as 5% in., under 
C. P. A. amendment to Order M-84, made to 
permit increased production of Manila rope in 
the fourth quarter. 


Shingles—A producers’ ceiling price increase on 
western softwood shingles averaging approximate- 
ly 45 cents a square, or about 10 per cent, has 
been authorized in second revised O. P. A. R 164, 
effective Sept. 23. 

Stock Millwork—Maximum prices for pine 
stock millwork have been raised 3.9 per cent to 
reflect recently approved increases in freight rates 
and in the price of western pine shop lumber. 
Amendment 21 to revised O. P. A. Regulation 
293 is effective Oct. 7. 


Valves—<Air and vent valves for use on radia- 
tors, plumbing drainage specialties, and plumbing 
drainage staples, except those subject to Revised 
Price Schedule 100, have been added to the list 
of building materials suspended from fice con- 
trol in Amendment 56 to Supplementary Order 
129, effective Oct. 4. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The INpIAN STATE RAILWAYS are in- 
quiring for 16 or 50 steam locomotives of 
the 4-6-2 type. 


The Mozampigue Rattways (Africa) 
are inquiring for eight steam locomotives 
of the 4-8-2 types. 


The SprINGFIELD SUBURBAN recently 
accepted delivery of two 44-ton Diesel- 
electric locomotives built by the American 
Locomotive Company and the General 
Electric Company. 


The Grarton & Upton recently placed 
in service two 44-ton Diesel-electric loco- 
motives built by the American Loco- 
motive Company and the General Elec- 
tric Company. 


The LAaurtnBurRG & SOUTHERN recently 
put into operation one 44-ton Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive built by the American 
Locomotive Company and the General 
Electric Company. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD has repuested court authority to 
spend approximatetly $6,500,000 for the 
purchase of 15 additional Diesel-électric 
locomotives for use in freight service be- 
tween New Haven, Conn., and Maybrook, 
N. Y., via the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
bridge. Hearing on the petition has been 
set by Judge Carroll C. Hincks, United 
States District Judge, for October ¥8. 

The new locomotives will be/of the 


three-unit type, each unit powered by a 
1,500-hp. V-type Diesel engine and capa- 
ble of operation either in 4,500-hp. triple 
units, 3,000-hp. double units or 1,500-hp 


single units. Conventional air brakes wil] 
be supplemented in the new engines }y 
dynamic brakes whereby on descending 


grades traction motors are turned into 
generators to control the speed of th 
train. 


FREIGHT CARS 
September Car Deliveries Off 


Deliveries of freight cars during Se) 
tember for use on domestic railroads 
totaled 4,016, including 772 from rail- 
road shops, compared with 5,141 in Au 
gust, which included 907 from railroad 
shops, the American Railway Car Institute 
has announced. The principal factor in 
the decreased production was an increas 
ingly acute shortage of steel, the institut 
said. Freight car deliveries during th 
first nine months of the year amounted 
to 31,719, including 7,389 from railroad 
shops. 

New car orders booked last month wer 
12,737, compared with 9,530 in August and 
15,236 in July. Cars on order and un 
delivered on October 1, totaled 66,079 


Priorities for Cars 

Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, stated 
this week that he had received assurances 
from the Civilian Production Administra 
tion that priorities would be arranged to 
enable car builders to deliver 7,000 new 
freight cars a month. Preference will b« 
given deliveries of pressure tank and box 
cars. 

Colonel Johnson explained that the de 
liveries will be on current orders. There 
has been no action as yet on his recent pro- 
posal for government financing of the con- 
struction of 50,000 box cars for lease to the 
railroads. 


The LourtsvittE & NASHVILLE is in- 
quiring for 300 50-ton 5314-ft. flat cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for 247 lightweight passenger cars, of 
which 112 will be sleeping cars. 


The New Yorx, NEw Haven & Harr- 
ForD is inquiring for 27 sleeping cars, of 
which 21 will have 14 roomettes and 4 
double bedrooms and 6 will have 12 duplex 
single rooms and 5 double bedrooms. The 
cars will be used in service between Boston, 
Mass., and New York and on the “Federal” 
between Boston and Washington, D. C. 


The Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION of New 
York City has ordered 400 subway cars 
and 30 extra trucks from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. The cost of this 
equipment, the inquiries for which were 
reported in Railway Age of August 31, 
page 385, will be $27,400,000. The builder 
has agreed to deliver the first car within 
472 days after the contract is executed and 
to complete delivery in 767 days. 
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SIGNALING 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
vorp has placed orders with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for the ma- 
te rials refjuired to install automatic block 
sjgnaling on the 38-mile double-track sec- 
tion between Providence (Bostan Switch), 
R. L, and South Worcester, Mass., in- 
volving H-S searchlight signals to be 
automatically controlled by conventional 
dc. track circuits, relays, rectifiers and 
housings. The construction forces of the 
New Haven will handle the construction. 


The CuH1caGO, MILWAUKEE, St. Pau & 
Pacific has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company the necessary 
materials for the installation of auto- 
matic block signaling on its single-track 
line between Marmarth, N. D., and 
Harlowton, Mont., 340 miles, involving 
300 H-2 searchlight signals, 1,300 relays 
and 525 housings, with the necessary 
rectifiers, transformers and switch boxes. 
[he construction work will be done by 
railroad forces. 


tht 


The AtLantic Coast LINE has placed 
orders with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company covering signal materials for 
the 125-mile main-line, double-track sec- 
tion between Richmond, Va., and Rocky 
Mount, N. C. Included are H-2 search- 
light signals with plug couplers, coded 
d. c. track circuit materials, and instru- 
ment housings. All hand-throw switches 
are to be equipped with T-21 switch and 
lock movements and electric switch locks, 
with the main-line hand-operated cross- 
overs utilizing a center lever for locking 
both ends. The field construction work 
will be done by railroad forces. 


THe Curcaco, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
has placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering the materials in- 
volved in the moving of a centralized traffic 
control machine from Brush, Colo., to Mc- 
Cook, Neb. The Brush machine controls 
the territory from Akron, Colo., to Derby 
(near Denver), 112 miles, and is now lo- 
cated within that territory. After being 
moved to McCook it will be located 143 
miles east of the eastern end of the con- 
trolled territory. Two sets of carrier equip- 
ment will be used to make the link be- 
tween the machine at McCook and the con- 
trolled territory. The carrier channels will 
be superimposed on the code line that was 
installed to handle the C. T. C. system 
between McCook and Akron. The McCook- 
\kron and the Akron-Derby machines will 
both be located in the same room at Mc- 
Cook and by means of one d.c. controlled 
ind two carrier-controlled sections handle 
the entire territory from McCook to Derby. 


CHINESE RarLroap Restorep. — T he 
Railway Gazette (London) reports the 
reopening of the Canton-Hankow Railway 
in China, following restoration of tracks 
and completion of temporary trestles. Dur- 
ing the war 102 of the 119 major bridges 
on the line were destroyed, five long tun- 
nels were blown up, and most wayside 
structures demolished. Much of the material 
used in the restoration was obtained by dis- 
mantling other lines or through the substi- 
tution of whatever could be had, but six 
locomotives, 1,000 cars and some other 
supplies were provided by U. N. R. R. A. 


<. 
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Skilsaw, Inc., manufacturer of portable 
electric tools at Chicago, has purchased the 
Forss Pneumatic Tool Company, of 
Aurora, III. 


Milton B. Steinmetz, manager of rail- 
road sales for the Snap-On-Tools Cor- 
poration has been appointed aiso indus- 
trial sales manager, a newly created posi- 
tion. 


Wilma Soss, formerly associated with 
the Evans Products Company, has been ap- 
pointed public relations consultant for the 
Budd Company, with headquarters in 
New York. 


Leonard W. Beck has been appointed 
acting general sales manager of the Cum- 
mins Engine Company, with headquarters 
in Columbus, Ind. Mr. Beck will be re- 
sponsible for the overall administration 
of the distribution division and in addition 
will retain his duties as manager of the 
central region, which position he has held 





Leonard W. Beck 


since 1939. Fred W. Sparka has been 
appointed manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
region to succeed Byron A. Duling who 
has been assigned to the home office to 
work directly under Mr. Beck.. The ap- 
pointments of Corwin B. Briscoe as act- 
ing parts merchandising manager at Colum- 
bus, and Norman E. Palmer as the Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative also were 
announced. 


H. B. Ellis, director of parts and service 
of the Electro-Motive division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president of 
G. M. C. Mr. Ellis’ former position has 
been abolished. 


J. A. Hill, formerly manager of the 
New York branch office of the Indepen- 
dent Pneumatic Tool Company, has 
been appointed manager of electric tool 
sales, with headquarters in Chicago. The 
company also has announced the opening 
of a branch office at 426 Elm street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and W. C. Rush, formerly 
in the St. Louis, Mo., branch, has been 
appointed manager of the new office. 


Richard J. Shanahan has been appointed 
midwestern representative of Joseph Sink- 
ler, Inc., at Chicago. Mr. Shanahan began 





work in railroad sales in 1929, with the 


Boss Bolt & Nut Co., and a year later 
joined the sales staff of the Maintenance 
Equipment Company, with whom he re- 
mained until 1940. At that time he became 





Richard J. Shanahan 


associated with the Gustin Bacon Manu- 
facturing Company, and in 1944 became 
sales manager for the. U. S. Wind Engine 
and Pump Company. In 1944 Mr. Shana- 
han went into business for himself. 


tle 


Arthur W. Frank, district manager of 
the Hevi Duty Electric Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
director of research, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Frank is succeeded 
by Lawrence §S. Tilden, assistant district 


manager 


Frank P. Smith has been appointed 
sales engineer in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
region for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., with headquarters in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Smith will serve the clientele formerly 
served by W. J. Bradley for the Du Pont 


finishes division. 


Sherman Miller, formerly chief me- 
chanical engineer, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of production engi- 
neering for the American Locomotive 
Company, with headquarters as before at 
Schenectady, N. Y. Raymond J. Finch 





Sherman Miller 


has been appointed chief mechanical engi- 
3eginning his 
career with American Locomotive in the 
erecting shop and drawing room of the 
Dunkirk, N. Y., plant, Mr. Miller was 


transferred to Schenectady in 1907. He 


neer, to succeed Mr. Miller. 
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served as general superintendent of the 
general drawing room from 1916 to 1941, 


in which year he was 
mechanical engineer. 


appointed chief 


Orland J. Engle has been elected con- 
troller of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, succeeding 
Richard W. Higgins, who has resigned 
after more than 54 years service. Mr. 
Higgins will remain with the company 
as a consultant. George C. Thiele has 
been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president of Pullman-Standard. 


John D. Cannon, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Morton Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Charles D. Morton, who 
retains his position as chairman of the board 
of directors. James A. King, vice-presi- 
dent, has been placed in charge of all 
railway division sales of the company. 
Chester T. Stansfield has been appointed 
eastern sales manager, succeeding William 
M. Wampler, whose death was reported 
in the Railway Age of August 24. Walter 
M. Klopsch has been appointed chief en- 
gineer. A picture and sketch of Mr. Stans- 
field appeared in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 28 in connection with his election 
as, president of the Ellcon Company and 
the National Brake Company, which 
positions he retains. 


Financial 





Caro_ina.—Note.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue a $269,935 collateral trust 234 per 
cent note to be issued in connection with 
a conditional sales agreement between the 
applicant and the Electro-Motive Division 
of the General Motors Corporation and 
an agreement and assignment between the 
latter and the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. The note 
will be secured by a first lien on four 
Diesel-electric locomotives, the original 
cost of which was $319,919, and $243,269 
will be used to purchase two new 1,350- 
hp. Diesel-electrics Electro- Motive. 
The remainder will be used to pay off the 
balance due on equipment trust notes is- 
sued March 25, 1944 According to the 
applicant the purpose of retiring these notes 
a lower interest rate, reduc- 
ing it from 4 per cent to 234 per cent, and 
to spread the payments over a ten-year 
period, whereas the present notes run for 
five years. 


ATLANTIC & East 


from 


is to secure 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume liabil- 
ity for $4,250,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series D, to finance in part the 
acquisition of equipment estimated to cost 
a total of $5,371,618. The equipment in- 
cludes 6 Diesel-electric locomotives, 500 
all-steel hopper cars and 13 passenger-train 
cars. The certificates would be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding with the inter- 
est rate fixed by such bids; they would 
mature in 20 semi-annual installments of 


620 


$212,500 each on May 1 and November 1 
of each year from 1947 to 1956. 


Erte.—New Director—Charles H. Die- 
fendorf, president of the Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected 
a director of this road to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Frank C. Wright. 


Errr.— New Director.— Raymond J. 
Wean, president of the Wean Engineering 
Company, has been elected a director of 
this road to succeed the late A. C. Davis. 


GREEN Bay & WesTERN.—Suit Dis- 
missed.—A suit by holders of this road’s 
class B debentures for the award of $809,- 
618 plus interest as their share of the net 
earnings from 1924 to 1943 was dismissed 
in New York on October 3 by Federal 
Judge William Bondy, who held that 
under the provisions of the debentures the 
portion of net earnings payable to holders 
of this class of security was discretionary 
and not mandatory. 


HospokEN MANUFACTURERS.—Reorganisa- 
tion Plan—The trustee of this road has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a proposed plan of reorganization. 
It sets up alternative arrangements depend- 
ing upon the outcome of an investigation in 
which the trustee anticipates he may estab- 
lish the debtor’s right to recover “substan- 
tial sums of money.” If the estate is thus 
augmented, the proposed plan indicates 
that the present common stock may remain 
undisturbed while creditors would receive 
50 per cent of their claims in cash and 50 
per cent in 10-year 6 per cent debentures. 
If there is no recovery of money, the 
creditors will reeeive one share of new 
common stock for each $1,000 of their 
claims; and the old common will be wiped 
out. The road’s properties include facil- 
ities formerly used as the New York ter- 
minus of Seatrain Lines which operated 
seagoing car ferries between New York and 
Havana, Cuba, and New Orleans, La.; and 
the trustee advised the commission that 
future earnings should be adequate to meet 
operating expenses and charges, if there is 
a resumption of Seatrain operations. He 
also said that, meanwhile, the facilities 
are available to any operator of a similar 
car-ferry service. 


Missourt Pactric. — Acquisition. — The 
International-Great Northern} affiliate of 
this road, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to extend 
its line by the acquisition of the Rio Grande 
& Eagle Pass properties which consist of a 
7-mile line between Laredo, Tex., and 
Farias, and 1% miles of spur tracks. The 
R. G. & E. P. is seeking authority to aban- 
don the properties. 


St. Jonnspury & Lake CHAMPLAIN.— 
Reorganization—Lewis A. Putnam, re- 
organization manager of the St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain Railroad Com- 
pany, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to trans- 
fer its property and franchises to the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Railroad 
and for authority to issue and exchange the 
following securities pursuant to a plan 
of reorganization of the debtor road under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act: (1) 
$400,000 in principal amount of new Series 


A 4 per cent mortgage bonds, due jy 
1975; (2) $300,000 of income mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, due in 1995 and (3) 
6,000 shares of common stock daving 4 
par value of $100 per share, for exchange 
in reorganization. The applicant also 
seeks authority to reserve 3,000 additional 
shares of common stock for issuance upon 
exercise of conversion rights by holders 
of the income mortgage. The Boston & 
Maine is the only creditor entitled to re- 
ceive securities of the debtor under the 
plan of reorganization. 


Virctntan.— New Director.—J. W 
Damron, Columbus, Ohio, has been elected 
a director of this road to succeed William 
M. Ritter, resigned, 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 46.85 47.85 59.70 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 88.62 88.68 98.47 


Abandonments 





Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission for authority to abandon a portior 
of its line between Coalton, Colo., and Su- 
perior, 3.6 miles. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a por 
tion of its so-called San Pete Valley branch, 
extending approximately 24 miles from Mo- 
roni, Utah, to Nephi, where the segment 
connects with the Union Pacific. 


Forpyce & Princeton.—Division 4 oi 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon a portion 
of its line from a point near Fordyce, Ark., 
to Ivan, approximately 6 miles. No traffic 
has moved over the segment since July, 
1942. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrorp 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission has authorized this line t 
abandon a New York harbor car-float ope: 
ation extending approximately 8 miles be 
tween Oak Point and Piers 38 to 42, in- 
clusive, East River. In approving the 
transaction, the commission imposed the 
usual employee-protection conditions. 


PactFic Exectric.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon a line running 
for a distance of about one mile along 
Broadway in Glendale, Calif. 


Rio Granpe & Eacie Pass.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
entire line which extends from Laredo, Tex., 
to Farias, 7 miles. Authority to acquire the 
line is being sought by the International- 
Great Northern, a constituent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines. 


Tonoran & TmpeEWATER.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its entire 
line, extending 169.07 miles from Ludlow, 
Calif., to Beatty, Nev. No traffic has moved 
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over the line since 1940 and it was operated 
at a loss for 10 years prior to that time, 
according to the application. 


Union Pactric.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a 13.4 mile section of 
its Greeley branch between Barnesville, 


Colo., and Briggsdale. 


Union Pactric.—Acting upon petition 
of this road and the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed the application in Finance Docket 
15389 in which thé U. P. asked authority 
9 abandon operation of a line which the 
O.-W. R. & N. sought to abandon. The 
line extends from Blakes Junction, Ore., 
to Robinette, 33.09 miles. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—This road, to- 
gether with the Somerset Coal Railway, 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon ap- 
proximately 4 miles of track in Somerset 
County, Pa. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Max Raven Brockman, who was 
recently appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent (mechanical) of the Southern, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., was 
born at Greensboro, N. C., on December 
31, 1894, and entered railway service in 
March, 1912, as a machinist apprentice 
for the Southern at Greensboro, trans- 
ferring to Spencer, N. C., in 1915, where 
he advanced to machinist in 1916. During 
World War I Mr. Brockman served as a 
machinist instructor at the U. S. Naval 
\eronautic Training Station at Pensacola, 





Max R. Brockman 


Fla. In 1918, he returned to the Southern 
as machinist at Greensboro, and became 
night foreman at Charlotte, N. C., in 1919. 
From 1920 to 1926 he served as general 
foreman at Selma, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
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and Asheville, N. C., successively, then 
from 1926 to 1944 as master mechanic at 
Bristol, Va., Macon, Ga., Somerset, Ky., 
and Spencer, N. C. Mr. Brockman became 
chief mechanical engineer at Washington 
in June, 1944, and maintained this post 
until his recent promotion became effective 
on October 1. 


L. L. Lapp, executive general agent of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., has been transferred 
to Kansas City, Mo. 


C. M. Hull, assistant superintendent of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president, with headquarters as before at 
New York. 


John P. Chadwick who retired on Oc- 
tober 1 as assistant to the vice-president 
(mechanical) of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., was born 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., on August 4, 1883, and 
began his railway career as a special rep- 
resentative at the Cooke Locomotive 
Works in Paterson, N. J. He subsequently 
served as draftsman, shop engineer, test 
engineer and as locomotive designer. Upon 
the formation of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, Mr. Chadwick was trans- 
ferred to the main plant at Schenectady, 
N. Y., as locomotive designer, remaining 
there until May 15, 1906, when he entered 
the service of the Southern at Washington, 
D. C., as standardizing draftsman. He was 
promoted to chief draftsman in 1907 and 
held that position until 1924 when he be- 
came mechanical engineer. On November 
1, 1931, he was appointed assistant to 
vice-president (mechanical), the post from 
which he recently retired. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. H. LeValley has been appointed 
auditor of freight accounts of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., succeeding W. J. Daeschner, 
who has been assigned to special duties. 
H. L. Meyer has been appointed assist- 
ant auditor of freight accounts at Detroit. 


Heber Smith, assistant freight claim 
agent on the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, has been pro- 
moted to freight claim agent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding William C. 
Fitch, whose retirement was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 28. 


Kenneth A. Carney, general claim 
agent of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to chief claim agent, with the same. head- 
quarters, succeeding William J. Heck- 
mann, whose death on September 24 was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
28. Mr. Carney is succeeded by William 
M. Holwick, chief clerk at Chicago. 
William R. Hovious, special claim agent, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
claim agent at Chicago, a newly created 
position. 


S. L. Stein, whose promotion to general 
claim agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at Parsons, Kan., was 


reported in the Railway Age of September 
21, was born on August 8, 1880, at Shat- 
tuc, Ill., and began his railroad career in 
1905 as a stenographer and clerk in the 
road’s purchasing department at St. Louis, 
Mo. In 1907 Mr. Stein joined the Missouri 


Pacific, holding the positions of train- 





S. L. Stein 


master’s clerk, accountant and secretary 
to superintendent, with headquarters suc- 
cessively at DeSoto, Mo., Poplar Bluff 
and Atchison, Kan. He was advanced to 
chief clerk to district claim agent in 1911 
and later to claim agent, and returned to 
the Katy in the latter position in 1914. 
In 1937 he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral claim agent at Parsons, which posi - 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


C. F. Schwarz, whose election as con- 
troller of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was re- 
ported+in the Railway Age of October 5, 
was born on January 17, 1889, at Danville, 
Iil., and began his railroad career in 1907 
with the road as a piece work clerk at 
Danville. Mr. Schwarz was advanced 
successively to positions as clerk to the 
superintendent of shops at Oaklawn, IIL, 
accountant-clerk in the office of superin- 





C. F. Schwarz 


tendent motive power, and in 1913 to chief 
clerk. He left the road’s service in 1916, 
but returned in 1918 to his former position. 
In 1931 he was transferred to Chicago, 
where he became chief clerk in the tabu- 
lating department, and in 1938 he was 
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further advanced to chief clerk to con- 
troller. He became assistant controller 
in 1944, which position he held until his 
current promotion. 


OPERATING 


Charles H. Longman, whose promotion 
to general manager, eastern district, of the 
Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 5, began his 
railroad career in 1907 as a clerk and 
lampman, and subsequently held the posi- 
tions of locomotive fireman, engineer, road 
foreman of engines and trainmaster. With 
the exception of a short period spent as 
trainmaster at Boone, lowa, Mr. Long- 
man’s headquarters have been located at 
Chicago. He served as supervisor of 
safety for three years, and later was ad- 
vanced to the positions of assistant to 
general manager, assistant to vice-presi- 
rent and general manager, and assistant 
general manager. In 1940 he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the chief operating 





Charles H. Longman 


officer, and in 1944 was advanced to assist- 
charge of opera- 
tions, which position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion 


ant to vice-president in 


N. A. Meyer, whose retirement, due to 
ill health, as superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific lines west of Mobridge, 
S. D., with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 21, was born on April 20, 
1889, and began his career with the road 
in 1902 as a telegraph operator and relief 
agent on the Northern division. In 1907 
he was promoted to train dispatcher at 
Milwaukee, Wis., where he remained 
until 1917, when he was advanced to chief 
train dispatcher at Mason City, Iowa. 
The following year Mr. Meyer returned 
to Milwaukee became _train- 
master of the Milwaukee terminals. In 
1919 he was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation, lines east, with 
headquarters at Chicago, which position 
he held until 1923, when he was advanced 
to superintendent of transportation, lines 
west, at Seattle. Mr. Meyer served as 
chairman of the railroad contact com- 
mittee of the Pacific Northwest Advisory 


Board from 1931 to 1944 


where he 


Leon B. Kendall, whose promotion to 
assistant to vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
5, began his career with the road in 1910 
as a telegrapher, and later advanced to 





Leon B. Kendall 


the positions of chief train dispatcher, 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent. He was promoted to 
acting assistant general manager in April, 
1943, and in October of that year he was 
appointed assistant general manager, which 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Fred J. Byington, whose retirement 
as general manager, eastern district, of 
the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 5, began his 
railroad career in 1890 as a messenger in 
the road’s station at Rochelle, Ill. He 
became a telegrapher, and served on the 
Galena and Wisconsin divisions from 1891 
to 1894. He held the position of train 
dispatcher at Chicago, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Ashland, Belle Plaine, Iowa, Boone, and 
Chadron, Neb. For a brief period in 





Fred J. Byington 


1899, Mr. Byington was train dispatcher 
on the Union Pacific at Evanston, Wyo., 
returning in that position to the C. & 
N. W. at Boone. In 1910 he was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Madison division at Baraboo, Wis., and 
Adams, and later held the position of 


superintendent successively at Boone 
Escanaba, Mich., and Chicago. In 1925 
he was advanced to assistant genera] 
superintendent, and became general sup- 
erintendent in 1938. He was promoted 
general manager in 1940, which positio; 
he held at the time of his retirement 


Charles T. Smith, who was recent! 
appointed 


superintendent of the Unio; 
Freight Railroad, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., was born at Plattsburg. 
N. Y., on January 15, 1877, and bega: 
his railway service in September, 1898, a; 
a brakeman for the New York Central 
In 1904 he went with the New York, Ney 
Haven & Hartford in the same capacity 
and was later promoted to conductor an 
assistant yardmaster. He was transferre 
to the Boston freight terminal as assistant 
night general yardmaster in 1917, and 
advanced to general yardmaster in 192¢ 
In 1928 Mr. Smith was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Union Freight, which 
handles the interchange of freight cars 
between the New Haven, the Boston & 





Charles T. Smith 


Albany, and the Boston & Maine, in addi- 
tion to serving local industries and business 
firms. He held the latter post until his 
present appointment was made. 


TRAFFIC 


Boyd Baxter has been appointed 
agricultural agent of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho. 


William J. Resetarits has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Illinois 
Terminal with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding Donald L. Behler, whose 
transfer to Detroit, Mich., was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 5. 


J. R. Staley, general freight traffic man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., will resign his 
position on October 16, to become general 
trafic manager of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. 


W. F. Coyne, whose promotion t 
assistant to passenger traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 28, began his railroad 
career on the Pennsylvania as a stenog- 
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rapher in the district storekeeper’s office 
at New York. Later Mr. Coyne was trans- 
ferred to the passenger department, where 
he advanced to the position of transporta- 
tion clerk. In 1927 he accepted a position 
as correspondent in the passenger depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific at New York, 
and successively advanced to the positions 
of passenger agent, city passenger agent 
and traveling passenger agent. He was 
further advanced, in 1942, to assistant 
general agent, passenger department, which 
position he held until 1944. At that time 
he was promoted to general agent, passen- 
ger department, at Chicago, the position he 
held at the time of his current promotion. 


J. A. Beatty, city passenger agent of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., has been promoted to dis- 
trict passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding E. L. Carey, who has 
retired. 


Richard C. Stanley, whose appointment 
as general passenger agent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
headquarters at New York, was announced 
in the September 7 Railway Age, was born 
in New York on June 13, 1891, and was 
graduated from St. Francis College. Mr. 
Stanley has served the New Haven for 
more than 31 years in various positions, 
including that of general passenger agent 
for the New England Steamship Com- 
He was 
passenger agent of the 
York from 1937 until 


pany, a New Haven subsidiary. 
assistant general 


New 


railroad at 





Richard C. Stanley 


his present appointment, in which capacity 
he was in charge of the Pilgrim Tours and 
the Travel Bureau at Grand Central 
Terminal. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Sidney T. Corey, office engineer of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has retired. 


F. M. McKenna has been appointed 
telegraph and telephone engineer of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, succeeding John Hilbert, 
whose retirement was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 5. 


W. B. Jacobson has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Denver & Rio Grande 


ailway Age—Vol. 121, No. 15 


Western, with headquarters at Pueblo, 
Colo., succeeding G. §. Turner, whose ap- 
pointment as chief engineer of the Denver 
& Salt Lake, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
September 21. 


MECHANICAL 


L. E. Dix, whose promotion to me- 
chanical superintendent of the Texas & 
Pacific, with hearquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., was reported in the Railway Age 
of October 5, began his railroad career 
as a machinist apprentice on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, at Horton, Kan. 
Mr. Dix later served as machinist on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and on 
the Missouri Pacific, and as master me- 
chanic of the Union, a subsidiary of the 
M. P., at Memphis, Tenn. In 1916 he 
was appointed master mechanic of the Texas 
& Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal at 





L. E. Dix 


New Orleans, La., a joint subsidiary of 
the T. & P. and M. P., and in 1920 he 
was made master mechanic of the T. & P. 
at Fort Worth, Tex. In 1922 he was 
appointed fuel supervisor, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. From 
1941 to 1946, Mr. Dix served as president 
of the Railway Fuel Traveling Engineers 
\ssociation. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Edwin W. Peterson, general 
keeper of the Bangor & Aroostook, with 
headquarters at Milo, Me., has_ been 
appointed purchasing agent at Bangor, Me., 
succeeding Clinton D. Baldwin, whose 
biography appeared in the September 28 
issue of Railway Agz, in connection with 
his retirement after 34 years’ service. 
Mr. Peterson was born at Boston, Mass., 
on March 12, 1890, and entered railroading 
in 1908 as a junior clerk and messenger 
for the Boston & Albany, advancing to 
timekeeper in 1911. From 1912 to 1920 
he held various clerical positions in the 
office of the superintendent of motive power 
and in the general storekeeper’s office. 
Mr. Peterson joined the Bangor & Aroos- 
took as general storekeeper in March, 1920. 
A veteran of World War I and a captain 
in the Officers Reserve Corps, he was 


store- 


called to active duty as a major with the 
Railway Section, Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, in March, 1941, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. After serv- 
ice there as contracting and training officer, 
Major Peterson went to England as supply 





Edwin W. Peterson 


officer for the Military Railway Service 
for a year, rising to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Mr. appointment as 
purchasing agent became effective on 
October 1. He is actively associated with 
the P. & S. division of the Association of 
American Railroads and is a member of 
the Executive committee of the New Eng- 


Peters« y's 


land Railroad Club. 


OBITUARY 


Charles A. Bingaman, who retired as 
assistant mechanical engineer of the Read- 
Reading, Pa., in December, 1938, 


died there on October 2. 


ing at 


D. R. Cooper, district passenger agent 
of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on October 1, at 


San Francisco 


Walter Douglas, former chairman of 
the board of the Southern Pacific of Mexi- 
New York on 
October 3, He had also 
as a vice-president of the El Paso 
the Southern Pa- 


died at his home in 
at the age of 75. 
served 
& Southwestern 
cific), as well as having been one of the 
projectors and builders of the E. P. & 5., 
und for many years one managing director. 


(now 


George F. Doyle, chief special agent 

the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died suddenly at his home in 
that city on October 5. Mr. Doyle was 
born on May 2, 1896, at Scobey, Miss. He 
attended Mississippi A. & M. College. He 
began his railroad service with the I. C. in 
1914 as a millman in the road’s mechanical 
department, after which he entered mili- 
tary service in World War 1. In 1920 he 
joined the special agent’s department as a 
patrolman, and in 1924 he was transferred 
to Council Bluffs, Iowa, where he became 
assistant special agent. He was advanced 
o special agent at Chicago in 1927, and 
in 1939 was further advanced to assistant 


chief special agent. He was promoted to 


1941. 


chief special agent in 
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to replace inadequate motive power 


In wartime emergencies the railroads mobilized every 
locomotive that could be kept in service. But now in- 


adequate motive power cannot cope with steadily increas- 


ing demands for service. 

Efficiency and economy of operation call for the most 
modern types of lecomotives, like this Nickel Plate Lima- 
built 2-8-4, capable of handling heavy freights on long runs 
at sustained high speeds. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


* Credit 


October 12, 1946 
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The ability of a locomotive to regain speed after 
slow-downs is an important factor in schedule 
making. 

Locomotives equipped with the Franklin Sys- 
tem of Steam Distribution are making outstanding 
records in this respect. Their increased horse- 
power, particularly above 30 mph, is permitting 
the speeding up of schedules and the making of 
difficult schedules under adverse weather or op- 
erating conditions. 

Under road tests, for example, a 4-6-2 Franklin- 
equipped poppet-valve locomotive demonstrated 
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its ability to accelerate a 1000-ton train on level 
track from 40 to 75 mph in 614 minutes. A similar 
piston-valve locomotive required 11 minutes — 
or almost five minutes more. Franklin-equipped 
Pennsylvania T-1 Class locomotives are capable 
of taking a 1000-ton train from 30 to 100 mph in 
8 minutes. 

Application of the Franklin System of Steam 
Distribution is practical for either new or existing 
locomotives — for either freight or passenger serv- 
ice. May we show you what it will accomplish 


with your own motive power? 
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Typical Installation in Coal-Fired Locomotive 


Security Circulators furnish unexcelled sup- 
port for the brick arch in the firebox. 

Security Circulators reduce honeycombing 
and cinder cutting. 

Security Circulators improve the circulation 
within the boiler. 

Security Circulators aid in maintaining max- 
imum boiler output. 

Any one of these reasons justifies the installation 


of Security Circulators — altogether they mean 
a decided increase in Locomotive Availability. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


See URITY CER CULAT OR 


October 12, 1946 
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13 Miles 


of Tubing 
in Superheater Design 


for a steam power plant 


Many exacting engineering conditions had 
to be met for this huge installation. 

During the past 35 years Elesco and its 
affiliates have successfully solved super- 
heater problems in this country and abroad 
for every conceivable type and size of steam 
power plant. 

Keep abreast of superheater develop- 
ment with Elesco. 
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STEAM-TIGHT LONG-WEARING 













2-ring application, 
plain lip type & 3-ring application, 


plain lip type 


3-ring application, 
lock lip type with 
center snap ring 





2-ring application, 
lock lip type 





Lip Types of HUNT-SPILLER 
Duplex Sectional Packing for Better Light- 
Weight Steel Piston Performance... 


UNT-SPILLER packing rings fit four 
light weight piston types and may be 

had in gun iron, combination gun iron and 
bronze, and all-bronze. Each is cast and 
machined to exacting standards of control, 


quality, and precision which have identified 
HUNT-SPILLER products for 136 years. | HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


383 Dorchester Ave. Boston 27, Mass. 
You —_ depend vs aang them. Also HUNT: Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd. 
SPILLER Duplex Sectional Lock Lip Type 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
valve packing rings. 


Export Agents International Rwy Supply Co. 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 
ie DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 
AIR FURNACE GUN IRON 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
October 12, 1946 
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RID YOUR EQUIPMENT OF INSECT PESTS 


™ PESTROY 
25*%DDT 







CONCENTRATE 





ONE APPLICATION 
LASTS WEEKS! 













Bae! 


>» 








One gal. concentrate 
$4.98, makes 5 gals. 
¢ 
GAL. 
YOUR COST, READY- 
TO-USE 


THERE’S NO EASIER, SURER, MORE CONVENIENT WAY 
TO KILL INSECTS! 


At last! As a result of combined research in the chemical labora- 
tories of 7 great companies, PESTROY 25% DDT CONCEN- 
TRATE—the ideal form of world-famous DDT for use by rail- 
roads—has been perfected. Just mix it with water. PESTROY 
DDT stays in suspension—does not require agitation or stirring 
before or after mixing. Will not cake in the container or clog 
equipment. Use any spray equipment available, or simply brush 
on. PESTROY DDT adheres to the surface, keeps killing bugs 
for weeks, months after application. And how it kills! Bugs merely 
need to touch its deadly surface. That’s all! Furthermore, 
PESTROY DDT is odorless, will not annoy passengers or crew. 
And it’s absolutely SAFE, will not harm humans, animals, and 
is non-inflammable when used according to directions. 


_ FLIES « MOSQUITOES « ANTS e« ROACHES 
" SILVERFISH » GNATS « FLEAS « LICE 


mg BEDBUGS + AND MOST OTHER INSECTS. 











IDEAL FOR COACHES + SLEEPING, DINING, CAMP, KITCHEN, AND CATTLE CARS. 
WAITING ROOMS + RESTAURANTS + OFFICES + STATIONS 





SPRAY OR BRUSH ON WALLS © CEILINGS * BASEBOARDS * CORRIDORS * STORAGE ROOMS 
LOCKERS © WASHROOMS ¢ REFUSE RECEPTACLES * AND MANY OTHER PLACES. 











—, DISTRIBUTED BY: 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Detroit 
W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburgh 
THE LOWE BROTHERS CO., Dayton 

wi JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC., Philadelphia 

THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO., Chicage 
RESEARCH ROGERS PAINT PRODUCTS, INC., Detroit 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland 
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News Department 
(Continued from page 613) 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretarie; 
dates of next or regular meetings and place 
meetings : 


ALLIED Rartway Suppry Association. — J. ¢ 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80, 1) 

AMERICAN ‘ASSOCIATION OF BAGGAGE TRaFry 
Manacers.—E. P. Soebbing, 1450 Rz: silway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER Trarry 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. | 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y : 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF an Ten Suprrix 
TENDENTS.—-Miss Elise LaChance, Room ° 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RartLway Apvrrtis 
ING AGENTs.—E, A. Abbott, 1103 Clevelang 
St., Evanston, III. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BripGe AND BUILDING Asso 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 9()| 
431 S. Dearborn St., ca 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September, 1947. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY Car INsTITUTE.—W. Tat 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y 
American RAILWay Devevoruent Assoctatioy 

— J. Walsh, B. & O. , Baltimore | 


AMERICAN RarLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi 
cago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 18.2 
1947, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN RarLway Macazinge Epitors’ Associ, 


TION.—Virginia Tanner, Baltimore & Ohio 
Magazine, Room 1202, B. & O. Bldg., Balt 
more 1, Md. 


AMERICAN SHORT Line RarILroap AssociATION 


Nye, Tower Bldg., Washington 


American Soctety For TrEsTinG MAatertats.- 

Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race 

St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Annual _ meeting 

June 16-20, 1947, ‘Chalfonte - Hadden Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J 


AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18, ‘N.Y. Annual meeting, December 2-6 
1946, New York, ; 
Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rai 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams St 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


AMERICAN TRANSIT Associration.—A. W. _ Baker, 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


AMERICAN Woob-PRESERVERS’ Assocration.— H 


L, Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing 
ton 5, D. C. Annual meeting, April 22-24, 
1947, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


AssociaTep TraFFIc CLUBS OF America, INc 


R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Cor 
merce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rartroap Dininc Car 


Orricers.—H. S. Whited, 5th & T Sts., N 
E., Washington 2, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rartroaps.—H. J 


Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
Clark Hungerford, Vice-President, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — I 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Ch 


cago 5, Ill. ra 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New Y aM Ye & 


Transportation Section. <i. "A. Eati 
59 Van Buren St., Chicago 5, il 
Communications Section. —W. A. Fa r 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 
’. Y. Annual meeting, November 
19-21, 1946, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing, October 22-23, 1946, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, r; 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York 7 
N. Y. Annual meeting, October 28, 
1946, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
Protective Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New = eo. Y. 
Safety Section. —J. C. Caviston, 50 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Engineering Division. —W. g Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill 
Annual meeting, March 18- 20, 1947, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Til. Annual meeting, 
March 18-20, 1947, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 5 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill 
Annual meeting, ober 22, 1946, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
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Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. An- 
ual meeting, October 14-16, 1946, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June, 1947, Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N. 
Electrical Section. —J. A. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, II. 
Annual meeting, October 23-25, 1946, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
Transportation Bldg., Washingten 6, 
D. C. Annual meeting, June, 1947, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, II. 

Motor Transport Division. —George M. 
Campbell Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, BD. C. 

Car Service Division —E. W. Coughlin, 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 

President, el aeons Bldg., Wash- 

ington 6, D. 

Accounting Division. —E. R. Ford, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasury Division —E. R. Ford, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Trafic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash 

ington 6, . 

\ssocraTroN OF RarLway Cxiamm Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 7 ll. 

SRIDGE AND Burtpinc Svuppry Men’s Associa 
tion.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

swaptan Rarpway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, Que 
Regular meetings second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

rk DEPARTMENT Association oF Sr. Louts.— 
J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hote! De Soto, St. Louis. Mo 
xr DEPARTMENT Orricers’ Association.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, II! 
ar Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.—Ralph 
J Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August. 

CentraL Rattway Crus or Burrato.—R. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler. McKinley 
Square, Buffalo $5, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ae, and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EasteRN Association oF Car Service OFFICERs. 
H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fastern Car Foreman’s Assoctation._—_W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
February (Annual Dinner), March, April, 
May, October and November, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

| acOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE OrFicers’ Assocta- 
TION : Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 

North Lice Rock, Ark. 

Master Borter MAxers’ Assoctation.—A. F. 

_ Stighmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
itres ComMisstoners.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, November 12-15, 1946, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SuHrIppEeRs’ ApvisoRY 
Boarps.—W. B. Shepherd. Aluminum Com 
pany of America, Gulf Blde., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. Annual meeting, October 21-22, 1946, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTrioNaL INDusTRraL TraFric Leacue.—-Edward 
F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4..D. C. Annual meeting, November 

>} - 1946, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 


NationaL Rartway AppLiances AssocraTion.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4. Il. Meeting and exhibit, March 

_ 17-20, 1947, The Coliseum, Chicago, Tl. 

\ew EnGtanp Rartroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Mass. Regular 
meetings. second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July. Avgust and September, 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

York Rartroap Crus D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St.. New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, 
cept June. July, August, September and De. 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
RTHWEST CARMEN’S ASSOCIATION. . Ni 
Myers. Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Towa 
\ve., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, 
hrst Monday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul,, Minn. 
iFtc Rartrway Crus. — William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ALL YOUR BUILDINGS! 





Graybar distributes wire, cable, conduit, wiring 
supplies, tools . . . offers specialized help in wiring 
stations, warehouses, shops, other railroad buildings 


Because your railroad buildings 
need hundreds of each of many 
different wiring items, there are 
definite advantages in having Gray- 
bar supply everything that’s re- 
quired — whether for wiring your 
new buildings or rewiring existing 
ones. Not only will you get first- 
quality items — you'll always get 
items that “go together” properly 
on the job, and you'll often save 
valuable time on delivery from our 
near-by warehouse. 

Graybar distributes carefully se- 
lected makes of wire, cable — con- 
duit, raceways, busduct—connectors, 
insulators, sockets—switches, panels, 
fuses — tapes, specialized tools, 
everything else you need. Graybar’s 
Railroad Department knows rail- 
road wiring, and a Graybar Spe- 
cialist is always on call to help you 
select and apply the best materials 
for any wiring job. 

There are equally good reasons 
for having Graybar supply every- 
thing you need for railroad com- 
munication, lighting, and electrical 
maintenance. Let our nearest office 
prove them to. you. Graybar Electric 
Company ... in over 90 principal 
cities. Executive offices: Graybar 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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60,000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS ARE DISTRIBUTED 
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COST OF 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


Per ton—based on 
180 tons per day 


In addition to these 
savings, Baker Trucks 
reduce warehouse rental 
charges by tiering, con- 
tribute to plant safety, 
speed production and 
material movement, and 
perform many other 
operations that reduce 
plant overhead. 


0.2¢ = 





WITHOUT WITH BAKER 
i TRUCK TRUCK 
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Handling conditions vary for each particular 
plant. Your own problem should be presented 
to an experienced material handling engineer. 
However, the following example outlines a 
simple method for determining the savings pos- 
sible with an electric industrial truck. Let us 
assume a hypothetical plant with the simple 
problem of transporting daily 180 tons of mate- 
rial 200 feet from stockrooms to processing 
machines. Without power trucks this would 
require 10 truckers, each making 10 round trips 
per hour, or 80 trips per day, carrying 450 Ibs. 
of material per load. 


TABLE I—Handling Costs Without Electric Truck 
Based on 180 tons per day Cost per day Cost per ton 


Labor (85¢ per hour) ........ $68.00 $0.378 
Social Security Taxes ........ a y 4 0.015 
Workmen’s Tiupaneiaion > 006 


Truck Depreciation — i 030 Ln 


In order to mechanize handling operations, the following 
equipment would be required: 
TABLE 11—Cost of Equipment for Mechanizing 


woe Lift Truck 2000-Ib. capacity $4, 190.90 
‘Equipment 840.00 

200 Charging 1 700.00 
Total $§6,240.00 


The truck, handling one-ton pallet loads of material, 
making 24 round trips per hour, could transport the 
180 tons in 7 hours. 


TABLE 811—Annval Expense—Truck Operation 


Depreciation—Truck at 10 Sia caiucpigvenaneicar ene $410.00 
Battery at 2 * SS 120.00 

ae agp dg ment at 624% ........ 56.00 

Pallets at 509 iS stesnianas 140.00 

SUI iiss ne kgs in ce amen ete ens oun os nicelinians 100.00 
Repair and Maintenance—Truck ...... sok hkiiehe destinies 164.00 
TS SEE 24.00 

Charging aoegumee de 33.60 

Replacement of ged SS pean iceaisrhes® 70.00 
RE ree hacen ee oh 82.00 
I a a a 10.00 


Total annual expense 

Expense per day 4.03 
TABLE IV—Handling Costs—With Electric Truck 
Based on 180 tons per day my > day 4 ~ Fy ton 





Labor (Driver—$1 per hour) .044 
Social rity Taxes ..... ‘ oJ 0.002 
hers ov Compensation ............ os reed 
ruck Expense ................ ¥ 0.022 
Total “SIo51 ' 
TABLE V—Savings With Electric Truck 
IE BS ZT - 5... ~sociiahbbictatntssasaiacescoucesepduboiin $ 0.332 
Savings Per Day Soome 180 tons) . <8 59.5 
Savings Per Year (300 days) ...............--. 17,853.00 
Per t Reduction in handling costs .. Has 83% 
Annual earnings on investment ...................... 286% 


While this example is cbviously oversimplified, Baker Mate- 
rial Handling Engineers are prepared to show you how simi- 
lar savings can be made on handling operations in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2175 WEST 25TH STREET « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 

















RatLway Business Association.—P. H. Middie 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago ; 
Illinois, Annual dinner, November 21, 1946, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. 

RatLway CLUB OF PitrsBURGH. —J. D. Conway 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regula; 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month 
except June, agg ae August, Fort Pi; 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, 


Ratitway EveEcrric Sa PPLY MANUFACTURERs 
ASSOCIATION.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Br adiey 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, || 


Exhibit in conjunction with meeting of th 
Electrical Section of the Mechanical Divisio; 
of the A. A. R., October 23-26, 1946, Hote! 
Sherman, Chicago, Til. 

RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso 
cration.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, II) 

Rartway SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Exhibit in conjunction with meet 
ings of A. A. R. Mechanical Division and 
Purchases and Stores Division, June 23-28 
1947, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. | 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCy 
AssociaTIoN.—-G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7 
N. Y. Meets with Communications Sectior 
of A. A. R. 

Rartway Tig Assocration.—Roy M. 
610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
meeting, September 23-25, 1947, 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso 
CIATION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 


Edmonds, 
Annual 
Arlington 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September, 1947. 
S1GNaL AppiiaNce Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 


Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartiway CLuvs.- 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFicens. 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga., Savannah, Ga 

Toronto RartwAy Cius.—D. M. George, P. O 
Box 8, Terminal “‘A,’”’ Toronto 2, Ont. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except gine. July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Association.—Lewis Thomas, Q 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS 
Roy E. Collins, 225° am Ave., Wester 
leigh, Staten Island 2 . 

VETERANS OF THE py Hh My Rartway Service. 
Luncheon meeting, second Wednesday of each 
month, at 12 noon, Chicago Traffic Club, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Western Rartway Cius.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Regular 
meetings, third Monday of each month, ex 
cept January, June, Juiy, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Current Publications 


Books 


Railway Signalling and Communications; 
Installation and Maintenance. Second edi- 
tion, 416 pages, illustrations. Published by 
St. Margaret’s Technical Press Limited, 
33 Tothill St., Westminster, London, S. W 
1, England. Price eight shillings. 


The material in this book is based on 
lectures given to members of the staff of 
the signal and telegraph department in one 
of the areas of the London & North East- 
ern Railway. 


Railroad Consolidation Under the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, by William Norris 
Leonard. 350 pages. Published by the 
Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York, N.Y. Price, $4.00. 

This study traces the development of 
planned consolidation under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 until its termination in 
1940. It includes a brief sketch of railroad 
consolidations in earlier periods, and an 
analysis of the considerations which 
prompted Congress to incorporate a con- 
solidation program into the Transportation 
Act of 1920 and grant the railroads relief 
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TO YOUR PROBLEM 
OF GAUGING 
WATER TENDER TANKS 





The Midget Levelometer is a dial 
type hydrostatic tank gauge that 
responds to slight changes in the 
amount of water being measured, yet 
it is rugged in construction and es- 
pecially built to withstand the vibra- 
tion and shock to which all railroad 
equipment is subjected. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


1. Dial type, easy to read. 

2. Automatic indication when 
connected to a source of 
continuous air supply. 


3. Simple to install. 


4. A suitable length of 1%” 
pipe is all that is required 
within the tender tank. 


5. Designed and built by the 
country’s largest manu- 
facturer of Liquid Level 
Gauges. 


The I.C.C. has ordered all water tender 
tanks to be equipped with water level 
indicators not later than June, 1948. 
Here is an inexpensive and efficient way 
to meet the Commission’s requirements 
by equipping your tenders with Midget 
Levelometers . . . We can also furnish 
liquid level gauges for any of your 
stationary storage tanks. 


Write, wire or phone for a quotation 


and delivery date. 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CoO 


37" Street, Long Island City I, N 


STillwell 4-1440 
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from the antitrust laws. The Commis 
sion’s efforts to carry out the Congressional 
discussed, as well as_ the 


individual acquisitions, 


mandate are 
progress made by 
the subordination of the comprehensive plan 
in the interests of expediency, and the 
general miscarriage of planned consolidation 
during the twenty years of its trial. 


PAMPHLETS 


Statistics on Car Building and Car Re- 
pairing, 1945, 51 pages, plus inserts. Pub- 
lished by the American Railway Car In- 
stitute, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Free. 

Contains voluminous statistics on freight 
and passenger car construction, deliveries, 
orders, installations and retirements, as well 
as related statistics on freight and passenger 
trafic. An important part of the publica- 
tion is the section devoted to the age of 
freight and passenger cars. Figures are in- 
cluded for each Class I railroad showing 
the age of the cars, by types, by five-year 
periods. “Pie” charts summarize the figures 
for Class I railroads as a whole. 


Freight Commodity Statistics, Class I 
Steam Railways in the United States, Year 
Ended December 31, 1945, prepared by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 148 
pages. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, $1.00. 


Includes statistics on tons of freight 
originated and terminated, number of car 
loads, and freight revenue, by commodities, 
for the country as a whole, and for indi- 
vidual railroads. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad, 1846-1946; 
A Centenary Addres, by Felix R. Gerard. 
28 pages. A Newcome Address delivered 
during the “100th Anniversary Luncheon” 


held . . . in honor of the Centenary of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. Printed at the 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J 


Mr. Gerard outlines the history of the 
Lehigh Valley from its inception up to the 
present time. 


Motion Pictures Owned by, or Relating 
to, the American Railroads Available from 
Railway Companies, Commercial Distribu- 
tors, Educational Institutions and Industrial 
Firms. 27 pages. Compiled by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington 6, D. C. Free. 


Describes briefly each of the films which 
are available. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Army Transportation Journal, Vol. 2, 
No. 8, September, 1946. Published at 930 
F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Single 
copies, fifty cents. 

Included in this issue are articles on the 
embarkation and movement of General Pat- 
ton’s Task Force “A” for the invasion of 
North Africa; the open house held at the 
San Francisco Port of Embarkation, when 
the neighborhood was invitgd to see what 
was going on; and the technology of sup- 


ply. 














MEMO 


TO A BUSY RAILROAD MAN 


Remember us for 
better service on 


CAR DECKING 
CAR SIDING 
a 
CAR ROOFING 


* 
CAR FRAMING 
* 
CAR LINING 


a 
CROSSING PLANK 
e 

’ TIMBERS 


* 
GENERAL 
MAINTENANCE 
LUMBER 


Southern 
Pine 
Lumber 
Company 


Mills: Diboll and Pineland, Texas 
Sales Office: Texarkana, U. S. A. 
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It Takes Railroads 
to Deliver 


in a Pinch 


SAYS 


R. R. Rider \ 


(Number fifteen of a series) j 





but in an emergency it takes an organization with resources to deliver. I found that out 
by watching a railroad fight its way out of a mess once. 

It was kind of a rough experience for me, for I had to sit in a snowbound coach for 
twenty hours while it went on. I'd left New York in the midst of a fairly bad snowstorm. 
The train was headed for Philadelphia, but was hardly across the river when the storm 


When things are running smoothly you can get along with makeshift transportation, 
t 


turned into a bad blizzard and stalled us about thirty miles out. I never saw anything like f 
it, before or since. 
Under such circumstances you'd expect lots of confusion until things got organized, ; 


but in no time at all an army of men and machines began throwing that snow around. t 
The thing that most impressed me was the way everyone seemed to know what to do; ; 
you'd think a bad blizzard happened every week instead of once in a lifetime. While we 
didn’t move a foot for almost a day, I was surprised that we got going so soon. 

I didn’t know any of the details until an official of that road told me about the storm 
a few years later. I mentioned how everyone had sprung into action quickly, and he ex- 
plained that all they did was put a pre-arranged plan into effect. They knew they'd have 
a-bad blizzard some time and were fixed for it. Each key man had simply to reach into 
his desk for a paper that told him exactly what to do; where to get men and equipment. 
Not a minute was wasted in planning. That storm, I was told, cost the road over two mil- 
lion dollars. One of the toughest jobs was feeding the thousands of extra men who worked 
to Clear the tracks. That meant about 40,000 hot meals and coffee enough to float a ship. 

Since then I've noticed that in similar emergencies it’s always the railroads that get 
moving first; highways often stay blocked for weeks in spite of all that governmental 
agencies can do. That's why I say that people who think that trucks, buses, or anything 
else can replace the railroads should consider what may happen during emergencies. 
They'll soon see that only railroads deliver in a pinch. 


Se Serene?” 








EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PRA. 


Atlanta — Baltimore — Boston — Chicago — Cleveland — Kansas City — Louisville — New York 
Philadelphia — St. Lovis — St. Paul — Son Francisco — Seattle — Washington, D. C. 
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Bolster Springs protect Cars and Ladings. 


— By absorbing the shocks to which couplers, cars and lad 


stopping trains or cars. 


roadbed conditions which build up sidesway and rocking. 


Westinghouse NY-11-F 
Friction Draft Gear 
Certified A.A.R. 








ing 


are otherwise subjected in coupling, starting, operating and 


— By absorbing the bumps and bouncing caused by rail 
joints, and the shocks and stresses due to curves and other 


Over 98% of the cars in freight carrying service are A.A.R. 
construction, and over 96% have Friction Draft Gears. 


Cardwell Friction 
Bolster Spring 
Type A 


|/Superior Protection 
ifrom Every Direction 


@ Cardwell and Westinghouse Friction Draft Gears and 
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Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicago 
“ Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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for America’s Railroads . 





changes are 


Kthound the Fadl 


the Brakes are Ready! 


What’s your idea as to what’s around the bend in 


the way of improved passenger service? 


Faster schedules! Greater Comfort! Maximum 
Safety of course ... that is always the number one 
objective. It’s possible to go a long way toward 
getting all of these by specifying ‘“‘SHSC”’ Electro- 


Pneumatic Brakes. 


Electro-Pneumatic Brakes provide instantaneous 
and uniform braking pressures throughout the 
train, reducing stopping time and improving over- 
all train handling. Speed Governor Control gradu- 
ates the maximum braking forces to the speed. 
*‘Decelostat”’’? wheel slip detection guards against 
wheel slip developing into a slide. Working together, 
these features offer new smoothness, new flexibility, 
a new opportunity of doing a better job of train 
handling. Brakes are basic to railroad progress. 


Westing house Air Brake Co. 
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One of the varied assignments given Delco motors on 
Diesel locomotives is that of cooling the grids which 
absorb the heat of electric braking. The motor is a 


specially designed, vertically mounted blower motor. 


Delco Products’ engineering background and precision 
manufacturing experience insure the dependable 
performance of Delco railroad motors. They are com- 


pact, rugged, easy to maintain. 





Delco 12-h.p. blower motor 
for cooling grids during elec- 

















Delco auxiliary generator for 
exciter-current auxiliary power. 


DELCO 4% MOTORS 


PRODUCTS 





DIVISION OF GENERAL DAYTON, OHIO MOTORS CORPORATION 
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SERVING YOU 








Comfort Engineered 
for Sitting and Sleeping 


THROUGH 


©... 


“U.S.“ KOYLON FOAM DIVISION « 


HERE’S THE 


CHAMPION! 


To get some idea of how light Koylon 
Foam really is... you have to think in 
terms of a substance like angel food cake. 

Actually, Koylon Foam is 85% air... 
captured in millions of tiny, interconnect- 
ing cells of resilient latex. 

This helps to solve the weight problem 
in airplane design. It lightens the task of 
housekeeping in homes, hotels, hospitals 
and schools... where merely ‘“‘turning the 
mattresses’” becomes a Herculean task. 

With no springs—no stuffings—to wear 
out ... Koylon Foam lowers maintenance 
costs. Eleven years of use on major 
railroads proves that Koylon Foam adds 
to seat upholstery life! 

Yet lightness and wear are merely by- 
products of Koylon Foam’s primary func- 
tion—matchless comfort. And it’s another 
reason why we say: If you sell ‘‘seats” —or 
‘sleep’ —better sell Koylon Foam! 


SCIENCE 


LUGHTWEIGHT 





MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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On August 13, 1946, The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad received its first diesel- 
electric locomotive. It was one of an order for six Baldwin-Westinghouse 

1000-hp. diesel-electric switchers, all of which are now in operation 

in the Dallas yard—the first freight yard in Texas 

to be completely dieselized. The success 

of these first locomotives has resulted 


in an order just placed with Baldwin 


for five more of these 1000-hp. diesel 


lt electrics. The ‘‘Katy’” plans include the 
® 


acquisition of other diesel-electric 


locomotives for various types of 


service in the near future. 


“ BALDWIN- 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 









































TO ABSORB SHOCK, ISOLATE VIBRATION 
and REDUCE NOISE 


At these Important Points on Passenger Cars: 


: 1. At Coil Springs 4. At Swing Hanger Bearings 
a 2. At Center Plates 5. At Side Bearings 
ii Sea fiat 3. At Buffer Stems 6. At Journal Boxes 
%* Great Strength Because of its unique structure and design, only 


W 3nimum Permanent Set FABREEKA can give extremely long life and 


% Used “In Compression” : ; " : 
a teem haidloude effectively absorb shock, isolate transmitted vi- 


* Stability bration and reduce noise. This fact has been prov- 
* Safety en by more than 12 years’ wide-spread use on 


* High Damping the nation’s railroads. 





Used Cn RAWWAY PASSENGER CARS, Trucks and Plat- 
forms . . . LOCOMOTIVES, Steam and Diesel Electric . . . 
TRACK CONSTRUCTION, on Bridges, Crossings, Curves, 
Turntables and Track Scales. be 
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Nothing equals RUST-OLEUM as a positive, money-saving, rust pre- 
ventive. It provides lasting, low-cost protection by coating metal with 
a tough, pliable enduring film. RUST-OLEUM defies the corrosive 
elements that normally feed the slow fire of rust,— rain, snow, acid 
fumes, sulphur-laden smoke, etc. It assures years of full protection 
and minimum maintenance for all types of structures and equipment. 


check Th ny rusted Applied directly to a rusted surface — after preliminary wire-brushing 
e Apply directly 4 * —RUST-OLEUM penetrates to the clean, uncorroded metal . . . and 
surface. Simply Vi dirt. incorporates existing rust right into the coating itself. It's equally 
move scale, effective as a rust preventive, when applied to fresh, unpainted surfaces. 
Years of use on American Railroads have conclusively proved the 

money-saving, rust-preventive qualities of RUST-OLEUM. Profit by 

elt's easy to > this experience. Get all the facts —-NOW! Write today for Catalog 145 


a in ‘ ‘ 
or spray —584¥ pam for recommended applications. 
3 a 


labor. 
ent coverage - 
e Excelle ; z 


of economy- base b ? F — 3 
tt i 9 MWA CORPORATION | 


2415 Oakton Street Evanston, Illinois + | 
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UNWRITTEN SPECIFICATIO 


There are written and unwritten specifications. 


The ones by which size and shape and breadth 
and depth are regulated are the written specifica- 
tions. The ones upon which prestige is built are 
the unwritten specifications. 

Speed, load, car size, controls, such terms as 
these are familiar in the written specifications for 
an elevator. 

Safety, satisfactory service, economy of opera- 
tion, long life, these are associated with the un- 
written specifications of an elevator or escalator 
manufactured by Otis. They are the end results 
of the skills perfected by experience and the 
determination to provide the finest vertical trans- 


portation possible. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all principal cities 
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STRENGTH 


PROVED by both 
TEST and 


PERFORMANCE 


















Cargo hooks of cast steel were not even 
thought of until war conditions demanded 
faster production than other methods 
could provide. 

Exhaustive tests by engineers of national 
reputation, and actual service experience, 
both proved that the cast steel hooks per- 
formed equally as well:as hooks made by 
any other method. 

There were important savings by elimi- 
nating time and man power which would 


have been spent in making dies—always a 


AND 


MODERNIZE 











IMPROVE 


significant factor when quantities desired 
are too limited to absorb high die costs. 

In a recent article, a prominent Research 
Metallurgist sums up the comparison when 
he says, ‘‘Cast steel is not a different ma- 
terial, but is a different way of making a 
steel product.” 

The first step in building an improved 
product, or in cutting costs, is to plan it 
that way—a steel castings engineer can 
help you. Steel Founders’ Society, 920 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


YOuR PRODUCT WITH 









































~ RUSTA RESTOR 


Keeps Tanks in Continuous Service 


Modern Proved Cathodic Method Pro- 
vides Lasting Protection Against Rusting 


and Cost, of Interior Painting. 





and water conditions Rusta Restor, the | 
28 modern, cathodic method, maintains | 
the tank in a “neutralized” state that not | 
only prevents rusting but also removes the products of any | 
earlier rusting. Approved and endorsed by national and 
state authorities. Inexpensive to install. Operation costs two 
mills ($0.002) per year per square foot of surface protected. | 


pees |b 


ORY DISC “TRANS- 
RECTIFIER FORMER 























RUSTA RESTOR 


A DIVISION OF 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY | 


850 ADDISON ROAD eas CLEVELAND 14, OHIO | 








a —Eliminates Both the Loss of Service, || 


Engineered to the individual tank | | 





To Keep Them 
Rolling... 
EX-CELL-O 
Hardened and 


Ground Steel Pins 
and Bushings .. . 


for Diesel and steam loco- 
motives and tenders,and 
passenger and freight cars 


Railroad Division 


EX-CELL-0 CORPORATION 


Detroit 6, Michigan 


























LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 








DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 





FINDLAY, OHIO 





HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails KKk* Dismantling 


railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 

Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 


or Car Parts. 
Main Office 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of Blaw-Knox Company 
2061 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
New York « Chicage «+ Philadelphia « Birmingham - Washingten 
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DRY CHEMICAL 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


@ Greatly increased fire-killing capacity. 

@ Simplified operation. 

@ Expert performance by inexperienced operators. 

@ Quick, easier on-the-spot recharge after use. 

@ More fire stopping power pound for pound, dollar for 
dollar. 

@ Greater heat-shielding protection for operator. 

@ Increased fire-fighting capacity without increased 
weight. 

@ Engineered to resist corrosion. 

Install the NEW Ansul-Dugas Extinguishers at all hazard 

spots for greater protection against all fires involving 

flammable liquids, gases and electrical equipment. 


Ready . ..in @ Flash! 





Simply remove ringpin Open nozzle and direct 
and push lever down. chemical stream at base of 
flames. 


53% More Fire Stopping Power 
with the NEW FASTER ACTING 
ANSUL-DUGAS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Write today for new catalog Listed and Approved by 
and authoritative data showing Underwriters’ Laborator- 
characteristics of all types of ap- ies and Factory Mutual 
proved hand fire extinguishers. Laboratories 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION. » MARINETTE, WIS. 







































































GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 














Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 








WANTED 


50 or any | eats 20 or 30 Cu. Yd. 
Capacity Automatic Air Dum 
Cars, lift or drop doors, stand- 
=e enzo. in any state of repair. 

ppliances. Address Box 
oss, sinliver Age, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
OEP. ractive, Effort 26,100 


Ibs. Standard Gauge. 
1—38-Ton, 0-4-0 Coal Fired 
tgs 36-Inch Gauge. 
2—85-Ton Electric Industrial 
600 v. D.C., General Electric 
B + B — 150/150. 

4—-140 Ton 2-8-2 steam locomo- 
tives, T/E 48,570 Ibs. I.C.C. 
condition. Oil fired. 

\—8-Ton, T 0-4-0, Vulcan 
Gasoline comotive. 

1—65-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal - Fired 
Steam Switcher, New 1923, 
Good Condition. 

1—80-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal - Fired 
Steam Switcher, New 1942, 

d Condition. 
Other Locomotives Too! 
1—15-Ton Whitcomb Gasoline, 
Standard Gauge. 


Send us your Inquiry 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
41 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 








FREIGHT CARS 


3—Gondola, All Steel, 5744-Ton. 
39—Gondola, All Steel, 50-Ton. 
100—Hopper, Twin, All Steel, 


50-Ton., 

1—Hopper, Side Discharge, All 
Steel! 50-Ton. 

61—Hopper, Side Discharge, All 
St Bo hang 

a oo 50-Ft., Auto- 

24—Box, 40-Ton, 50-Ft., Single 
Sheathed. 


— 40-Ton, 50-Ft., Single 
A og 8-Wheel, Steel 
Underframe. 


39—Tank, 8,000 Gal. Capacity, 
Coiled and Non-Coil ied, Class 
II and III, 

62—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. 

4—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 40-Ft. 

6—Dump, 20 Cu. Ya, A Auto- 
matic Air, K & 

2—Dump, 30 Cu. Yd, Clark 
Automatic Air 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 


CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


AXLE LATHES 


2 Bridgeford Double Carriage 

Without Taper Attachments 

2 Center Drive 

Address Box 837, Railway Age, 

” Church St., New York 7, 
JB ik 








CAR WHEEL BORERS 
3 52” Betz 
1 48” Niles 
Address Box 839, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 








35 TON G. E. 
LOCOMOTIVE 
Standard Gauge, 230 Volts 

Trolley Wire. 
Address Box 838, Railway Age, 
30 _— St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 




















POSITION OPEN 


Mechanical draftsman familiar 
with design of locomotives 
(Steam or Diesel), also passenger 
and freight train car equipment. 
Address Box 840, Railway Age, 
0 chart St., New York 7, 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENCINEERS 
All eee ui: 
y pment 
Structures and 
General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


GO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 





SPECIAL OFFERING 


Immediate Delivery 


39—50-Ton, 40-Ft., All-Steel Gondola Cars. Built 
1919-1921, some equipped with Type “A B” Air 


Brakes. 


100—50-Ton, All-Steel Twin Hopper Cars. 
These cars just released from revenue service. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


41 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
13486 S. BRAINARD 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


AVE. 


GAS ELECTRIC RAIL MOTOR 
CARS 


Combination baggage and mail, 
300 HP engines convertible to 
distillate or can be replaced by 
Diesel. Excellent operating con- 
dition. 


CANAMEX CO., Alamo 
National Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 











POSITION OPEN 


Superintendent to take complete 
charge of building — — 
line and Diesel Mechani 
motives, also other heavy equip- 
ment. 

Davenport Locomotive Works 
a Besler Corporation 








avenport, Iowa 











WHEN IN NEED OF A MAN OR LOOKING FOR A 
POSITION USE SPACE IN THIS SECTION 





Railway Sales Representative 


Nationally known manufacturer requires high 
calibre representative for Chicago area, expe- 
rienced contacting railway engineering and 
Knowledge of earth- 
moving equipment helpful but not essential. 
Write all details as to education, experience, 
remuneration required, and enclose recent 
photograph. All details will be treated in con- 
fidence. Box 842, c/o Railway Age, 30 Church 


maintenance officials. 


St., New York 7, N. ¥. 








Keep Buying Bonds 











TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF 
SPACE IN 
THE 
GET TOGETHER 
DEPARTMENT 
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STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of Ratlway Age, published weekly, at Philadelphia, Pa., for 
October, 1946. : 

State of New York | 
County of New York § 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Roy V. Wright, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Man- 
aging Editor of the Railway Age and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 


Ss. 


to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are : 

Publisher, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Samuel O. Dunn, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

Managing Editor, Roy V. Wright, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owners are: Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y.; Stockholders of 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock are: I. R. Simmons, 15 
Hillcrest Dr., Pelham Manor, N. Y.; P. A. Lee, Hopatcong, N. J.; 
Henry Lee, Hopatcong, N. J.; E. G. Wright, 398 N. Walnut 
Street, East Orange, N. J.; S. O. Dunn, 105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; C. E. Dunn, 3500 Sheridan Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; Mae 
E. Howson, 6922 Paxton Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Marie J. Bleckner, 
Woodbury, Conn.; Ella L. Mills or Catherin S. Mills, Westfield, 
N. J.; Maude E. Slate, Summit, N. J.; Frederick H. Thompson, 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Spencer Trask & Company, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. General Partners of Spencer Trask & Company 
are: Edwin M. Bulkley, 817 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Acosta Nichols, Cold Spring Road, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Cecil 
Barret, Bar Harbor, Me.; C. Everett Bacon, 16 Erwin Park, 
Montclair, N. J.; F. Malbone Blodget, 65 Patterson Ave., Green- 
wich, Conn.; Arthur G. Gilbert, 440 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Henry S. Allen, 407 Highland Avenue, Orange, N. J.; 
William Kurt Beckers, 39 E. 79th Street, New York 16, N. Y.; 
Edwin M. Bulkley, Jr., 40 East 66th Street, New York 16, N. Y.; 
Charles F. Bryan, 83 Adams Street, Garden City, L. I., N. Y.; 
Harold H. Cook, 259 South Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J.; 
Brittin. C. Eustis, Old Chester Road, Essex Fells, N. J.; Anton 
Henry Rice, Jr., 1 Riverview Road, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.; 
J. Streicher & Company, 2 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Partners of J. Streicher & Company are: Joseph Streicher; Ethel 
Streicher; and J. L. Streicher, all of 2 Rector Street, New York 6, 
N. Y. Ingalls & Snyder, 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Gen- 
eral Partners of Ingalls & Snyder are: Warner W. Kent, Samuel H. 
Watts, Ralph P. Hinchman, Jr., Daniel S. Monroe, Thorvold H. 
Tenney, John W. Easton, Chester C. Beldran, all of 100 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fire owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is 9563. (This information is required from daily, tri-weekly, 
semi-weekly and weekly publications.) 
ROY V. WRIGHT. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 


1946, 
EDMUND J. PUYDAK. 


[SEAL] (My commission expires March 30, 1947) 

















e@ The strip insulating process insures perfectly- 
centered conductors in all Okonite wires and cables. 


The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 






ae QOKONITE & 


insulated wires and cables - 
for every railroad use 
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A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadia esentatives 
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The Holden Co., Led. 
Montreal, Can. 
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G O L D CAR HEATING SPECIALTIES 
OF QUALITY 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


STEAM — VAPOR — ELECTRIC 


33-35TH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Throughout the country, G-R-S CTC is helping rail- 
roads meet today’s urgent demands for faster freight 
service. This modern traffic control system steps up 
gross-ton-miles per train-hour-as much as fifty-seven 
per cent — actually makes the freight cars you have 


work harder. 


<a 


Gets Trains Under Way Sooner — 
G-R-S CTC enables trains to get started 
out of terminals and yards just as soon as 
they are ready to go. On one road, as 





much as forty-five minutes per freight 
train was saved in this way. 


i= Cuts Down En Route Time—G-R-S CTC 
aw is saving about a minute a mile on freight 
runs under widely varying conditions. It 





minimizes delays at sidings . . . provides 
flexibility in handling peak train move- 
ments . . . makes non-stop meets the rule rather than the 


exception. 


per cent per train. 


PREIGHT TRAIN 


START SOONER... 
GET THERE FASTER... 
WITH HEAVIER LOADS 








Permits Heavier Loads — The train 
load is determined by the tractive effort 
required to start a train. By appreciably 
cutting the number of stops, G-R-S CTC 
has provided tonnage-gains up to sixteen 





G-R-S CTC may be your answer to the challenge of com- 
petition from other means of transportation. Why not let 
a G-R-S engineer study the specific problems of your road. 
He will forecast the exact benefits and tell you how G-RS 
CTC saves more than it costs — and quickly, too. Just write 
or phone our nearest district office. 


Rochester 2, N. Y. & 
Chicago 3, Ill. * 


New York 17, N.Y. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
. A-2163 








The train 
tive effort 
preciably 
-R-S CTC 


to sixteen 


re of com- 
ry not let 
our road. 
yw G-R-S 





